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COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATIONS 
IN  GERMAN 

THE  WRITTEN  TEST^ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association 
of  America,  held  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  December,  1898, 
a  committee  of  twelve  of  its  members  presented  a  report 
on  the  teaching  of  modern  languages,  which  in  its  field  has 
become  a  sort  of  pedagogical  classic.  In  this  report  funda¬ 
mental  principles  and  the  relative  merits  of  different  meth¬ 
ods  and  aims  were  discust,  courses  of  study  were  mapped 
out  and  some  sample  examinations  were  given  for  college 
entrance.  The  committee  modestly  disclaimed  that  these 
were  to  be  taken  as  anything  but  suggestions  and  expressly 
declared  that  one  important  phase  of  modern  language  in¬ 
struction — namely  the  oral  side — could  not  be  tested  in  that 
way  at  all.  Sample  questions  were  offered  for  an  elementary, 
an  intermediate  and  an  advanced  examination,  correspond¬ 
ing  roughly  to  two,  three  and  four  years  of  preparation, 
respectively.  These  papers  consisted  of  three  distinct 
parts:  (i)  a  passage  in  German  to  be  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish;  (2)  some  questions  on  formal  grammar  and  syntax; 
(3)  some  English  sentences  in  connected  or  disconnected 
form  to  be  translated  into  German.  The  advanced,  paper 
also  asked  for  explanations  of  words  to  be  given  in  German, 
for  a  German  paraphrase  of  a  piece  in  verse  and  fifteen  to 

^  A  paper  read  before  the  Modern  Language  Conference  at  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle 
States  and  Maryland,  held  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  28  and  29,  1913. 
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twenty  lines  of  original  German  composition.  On  this 
model  the  examinations  of  the  College  Entrance  Board 
and  those  of  the  different  colleges  and  universities  have 
been  constructed  down  to  the  present  time,  except  for  a 
few  isolated  instances. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  attacks^  have  been 
made  on  this  conventional  form  either  on  the  score  of  too 
great  difficulty  or  on  the  ground  of  not  taking  any  cognizance 
of  the  advance  made  in  modern  language  instruction  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years. 

If  an  examination  paper  has  no  other  raison  d’etre  than 
simply  to  test  a  candidate’s  proficiency  in  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject,  then  these  strictures  seem  more  or  less  academic. 
Within  certain  rational  limits  an  experienced  examiner  can 
tell  by  almost  any  written  test  whether  a  pupil  is  sufficiently 
prepared  or  not.  Allowances  one  way  or  the  other  can  be 
made  by  striking  a  general  average.  A  student  who  has 
an  inadequate  reading  vocabulary,  who  does  not  know  his 
word-order,  his  verb-forms  or  adjective  and  noun  endings, 
will  be  found  out  with  one  test  as  well  as  another.  No 
candidate  probably  was  rejected  in  the  past,  who  deserved 
to  pass  and  no  injustice  was  done. 

But  most  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  still  look 
upon  the  college  entrance  examinations  as  a  practical 
measure  of  achievement,  even  tho  they  realize  full  well 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  will  ever  go  to 
college;  nor  do  the  best  of  them  simply  have  the  passing 
of  an  examination  in  mind  in  their  teaching.  Lookt  at 
from  this  point  of  view,  i.  e.,  as  a  stimulative  goal  to  the 
teacher,  the  examination  requires  the  highest  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  examiner  and  occasionally  fails  of  its  purpose. 

A  paper  that  is  too  hard  is  discouraging  to  the  conscien¬ 
tious  teacher  and  demoralizing  to  the  inefficient,  tho  it  must 
be  observed  that  mere  difficulty  is  not  a  fault  necessarily 
inherent  in  the  old  type  of  examination.  It  is  due  generally 

-  M.  M.  Skinner,  Aspects  of  German  teaching  in  America.  Educational 
Review,  41,  34-41,  January,  1911.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  1 14-140, 
1911. 
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to  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  examiner  of  what  can  fairly 
be  expected  of  the  secondary  schools  and  to  a  failure  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  previous  years,  or  often — para¬ 
doxical  as  it  may  sound — to  too  low  a  standard  of  actual 
attainment.  Many  have  a  notion  that  since  sixty  per  cent 
is  a  very  low  passing  mark,  the  questions  must  be  made 
harder,  instead  of  proceeding  along  more  pedagogical 
lines  and  marking  with  greater  severity.  One  may  rate  a 
performance  like  this:  ihr,  ihrer,  euch,  euch  anything  from 
o  to  75  on  a  scale  of  100,  according  to  one’s  standard.  Ex¬ 
aminers  are  too  much  inclined  to  mark  on  a  purely  mathe¬ 
matical  scale  without  taking  into  consideration  the  grave¬ 
ness  of  the  mistakes.  A  candidate  who  writes  on  the  ele¬ 
mentary  examination,  der  guter  Mann  ist  im  Hause,  really 
deserves  nothing  for  the  whole  sentence;  a  general  igno¬ 
rance  of  adjective  declension  ought  alone  to  be  sufficient 
to  disqualify  him.  Alas,  how  far  we  are  from  such  ideal 
conditions!  It  is  precisely  an  excessive  difficulty  of  the 
questions  which  militates  against  such  a  happy  consumma¬ 
tion. 

The  charge  that  the  examinations  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  made  in  modem  language  teaching,  is 
more  serious,  because  it  strikes  at  their  very  character. 

What  has  been  this  advance?  As  far  as  the  writer  is  in 
a  position  to  judge,  it  has  consisted  largely  in  devising 
more  practical  means  for  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  Committee  of  Twelve.  Pronunciation,  the  spoken 
word,  the  imitative  over  against  the  logical  processes,  the 
acquisition  of  everyday  forms  of  expression,  the  use  of  Ger¬ 
man  originals,  thoroly  mastered  first,  as  the  basis  of  German 
composition,  the  retelling  of  German  models  in  free  repro¬ 
duction,  the  interpretation  of  German  as  German,  the  dis¬ 
countenancing  of  an  abstract  logical  treatment  of  grammar, 
the  postponement  of  the  classics  to  the  college  course,  the 
study  of  German  Realien” — these  are  the  things  that  are 
being  emphasized  now  by  our  best  schools— and  yet  only 
by  the  best. 

Almost  half  the  students  who  are  now  continuing  the 
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study  of  German  at  Columbia  College  were  brought  up 
on  the  most  old-fashioned  picture-puzzle  style  of  prose  com¬ 
position,  in  which  by  dint  of  rules  and  a  vocabulary  specially 
prepared,  English  is  to  be  upset  into  more  or  less  impossi¬ 
ble  German.  Less  than  forty-four  per  cent  had  any  oral 
practise  whatsoever,  half  of  these  not  until  the  third  year. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  colleges  to  hasten 
the  general  adoption  of  more  up-to-date  methods  by  the 
introduction  of  the  oral  test  advocated  by  Professor  Her- 
vey.  But  this  oral  test  must  never  be  anything  but  supple¬ 
mentary.  The  written  test  must  continue  to  be  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  examination,  unless  the  study  of  German  is 
to  lose  one  of  its  fundamental  educational  values,  the  train¬ 
ing  in  accuracy  and  painstaking  care. 

There  is  some  danger  now  that  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
spoken  language  will  push  the  writing  of  German  into  the 
background  and  thus  help  to  increase  our  characteristic 
American  fault  of  undue  haste  and  inaccuracy.  The  state¬ 
ment  attributed  by  some  one*  to  Director  Walter:  “The 
important  thing  is  that  the  pupil  speak,  not  that  he  speak 
correctly,”  simply  will  not  hold  except  as  a  very  general  and 
glittering  paradox.  Last  summer,  it  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer  to  visit  over  one  hundred  classes  in  the  higher 
schools  of  Prussia,  and  he  was  amazed  at  the  amount  of 
writing  done  in  the  classes  conducted  by  those  veterans  of 
the  direct  method,  Walter,  Dorr  and  Quiehl.  The  spoken 
word  always  came  first,  but  it  was  invariably  fixt  in  the 
memory  by  at  once  being  written  on  the  board  by  the 
pupils.  Frequent  written  home-work  was  most  carefully 
corrected. 

The  question  now  arises,  can  the  typical  form  of  the 
written  examination  be  altered  to  encourage  more  live  and 
progressive  teaching?  Various  suggestions  have  been  of¬ 
fered. 

All  modern  language  teachers  are  probably  agreed 
that  the  examination  must  contain  some  passage  in  the 

®  Journal  of  Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  National  Education 
Association  of  the  U.  S.,  529,  1910. 
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foreign  language  to  be  interpreted  by  the  candidate.  Opin¬ 
ions  differ  widely  as  to  the  nature  of  this  interpretation. 
The  old  method,  which  is  still  adhered  to  by  practically  all 
the  colleges,  is  to  have  the  passage  translated  into  idio¬ 
matic  English.  Some  of  the  reformers  would  dispense 
with  this  translation  altogether.  Professor  Skinner  sug¬ 
gests^  that  the  candidate  be  given  a  connected  whole  of  10 
to  30  pages  and  be  asked  to  give  the  content  of  the  passage 
in  English  in  his  own  words.  Aside  from  its  impractica- 
bihty — for  few  colleges  could  afford  to  have  that  much 
printing  done  every  year — such  a  procedure,  altho  it  is 
an  excellent  test  in  general  intelligence  and  clear  logical 
thinking,  does  not  provide  as  good  a  test  of  the  knowledge 
of  German  as  the  translation  of  one  well-selected  para¬ 
graph,  especially  when  the  time  allowed  for  the  whole  paper 
has  to  be  limited  to  two  or  three  hours.  An  examination 
is  not  a  class  exercise  but  as  it  were,  the  quintessence  of  a 
course.  One  may  well  believe  in  subordinating  translation 
in  the  class-room  and  still  consider  it  necessary  on  an 
examination. 

A  translation  will  show  just  as  well  as  the  method 
suggested,  whether  a  student  has  caught  the  sense  of  a 
passage  and  it  will  besides  require  him  to  show  a  much 
more  discriminating  knowledge  and  a  more  exact  feeling 
for  the  meaning  of  words.  Translation  is  still  the  easiest 
and  quickest  means  of  testing  understanding.  All  the 
German  reformers  admit  the  value  of  such  an  occasional 
test. 

Others  would  substitute  so-called  free  reproduction. 
In  the  class-room  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  exercises, 
one  around  which  really  all  the  work  should  center,  i.  e., 
the  ability  to  reproduce  simple  German  that  has  been  heard 
or  read  over  a  single  time.  But  such  an  exercise  is  insepara¬ 
bly  connected  with  an  oral  method  and  can  be  tested  ade¬ 
quately  only  orally.  Nor  must  it  be  overvalued  as  a  test. 
It  may  show  nothing  but  the  power  of  merely  temporary 
retention  and  will  not  be  an  accurate  index  of  permanent 

*  Loc.  cit.,  page  37. 
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acquisition.  On  the  written  paper  the  only  form  this 
exercise  could  take  would  be:  “Write  a  German  paraphrase 
or  give  in  your  own  words  in  German  the  gist  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage.”  If  every  word  is  to  be  changed,  it  is  a  task 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  normal  candidate;  if  not, 
it  is  too  indefinite.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  type 
of  question  was  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Twelve. 
It  was  not  followed  by  the  colleges,  because  it  was  found 
in  practise  almost  impossible  to  rate  the  answers.  An 
entrance  examination  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  a 
test  made  for  one’s  own  class  on  the  basis  of  a  definite 
book  or  books.  Only  the  prescription  of  certain  texts 
for  intensive  study  can  make  this  kind  of  question  feasi¬ 
ble  and  such  prescription  neither  the  schools  nor  the  col¬ 
leges  seem  to  be  ready  to  accept.  At  present  the  only 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  ask  for  German  equivalents 
of  easy  words  or  phrases.  Yet  the  results  of  such  an  ex¬ 
periment  were  not  very  encouraging.  On  an  intermediate 
examination  equivalents  were  asked  for :  neulich  schon, 
hinwerfen,  Angelegenheit,  das  Vorhaben,  mit  Freuden,  words 
taken  from  a  paragraph  set  for  translation.  The  result 
was  an  average  of  1V7  out  of  5.  In  the  case  of  a  great 
many  words  exact  definitions  can  not  be  given  by  the  pupils. 
Is  it  not  a  better  test  of  real  knowledge,  if  a  candidate 
translate  Meerschweinchen  by  guinea-pig  than  if  he  writes: 
Es  ist  ein  Tier,  or  if  he  renders  versetzen  by  rejoin,  than  if 
he  says:  Es  bedeutet  sagenf  Such  exercises,  while  most 
valuable  in  their  proper  place,  are  rarely  more  than  rough 
approximations  and,  if  used  exclusively,  lead  to  slipshod¬ 
ness  and  half -knowledge. 

The  selection  of  the  German  text  is  without  doubt 
the  most  difficult  task  the  examiner  has  to  perform.  It 
is  that  part  of  the  paper  which  has  been  most  frequently 
attacked  on  the  score  of  too  great  difficulty.  What  the 
examiner  must  never  forget  is  that  the  passage  set  is  a  sight 
passage,  and  that  the  average  candidate  has  only  a  limited 
and  rather  concrete  body  of  experiences.  The  selection 
must,  therefore,  mean  something  very  definite  to  him  and 
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it  must  not  be  above  his  horizon.  It  must  be  a  thought- 
unit,  and  if  taken  out  of  a  larger  whole,  it  must  be  shown 
in  its  proper  setting  by  a  brief  explanatory  note,  which 
should  preferably  be  in  German.  An  episode  from  a  play, 
a  letter,  an  anecdote,  a  bit  of  concrete  description — these 
are  the  types  best  suited  for  the  elementary  examination. 
In  the  intermediate  test  the  examiner  should  remember 
that  it  presupposes  only  one  year  more  of  preparation 
and  that  a  fluent  reading-knowledge  is  much  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  acquire  in  German  than  in  French  or  in  Spanish. 
Practically  all  literary  criticism  and  most  historical  prose 
is  beyond  the  range  of  the  average  boy  or  girl  both  in  thought 
and  in  language.  The  candidate  can  not  be  expected  to 
read  at  sight  any  and  every  portion  of  a  classic  play  or  of 
a  modern  novel.  Help  must  be  given  him  on  the  less 
usual  words.  It  is  better  to  give  too  much  than  too  little, 
particularly,  if  the  explanations  are  given  in  German. 

Verse  ought  not  to  appear  on  the  elementary  paper. 
If  it  is  given  on  the  intermediate,  the  student  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  asked  to  translate  poetry  bodily  nor  should 
he  be  required  to  rewrite  a  lyric  in  German  in  his  own 
words.  That  has  been  rightly  called  a  sin  against  the 
spirit  of  poetry  itself.  A  solution  of  this  difficulty  has 
been  found  recently  by  asking  for  the  translation  only  of 
certain  key- words. 

The  selections  have  often  been  criticized  as  to  their 
provenience.  It  was  argued,  that  such  books  as  Goethe’s 
Werther  or  Tasso,  Hebbel’s  Gyges  nnd  sein  Ring  are  above 
the  mentality  of  the  high  school  pupil;  that  such  authors 
as  Hauptmann,  von  Polenz  and  Frenssen  are  never  read 
in  intermediate  courses;  that  a  passage  from  Ibsen’s  Nora 
is  not  German  at  all.  The  time  has  probably  come  now 
when  most  authorities  are  agreed  that  the  classics  should 
not  be  read  in  high  schools,  except  possibly  Schiller’s  Wil¬ 
helm  Tell,  Maria  Stuart  or  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  make  selections  from  certain  books,  an¬ 
other  to  attempt  to  read  these  with  a  class.  Even  in  Faust 
passages  may  be  found,  simple  in  form  and  modern  in 
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vocabulary,  that  are  easy  enough  to  place  on  an  interme¬ 
diate  examination,  while  the  style  of  the  modern  novel 
with  its  striving  after  originality,  individualism  and 
Heimatskunst,  may  offer  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  books  from  which  selec¬ 
tions  are  made,  be  old  or  new,  or  whether  their  authors 
are  read  in  school.  The  fact  that  the  passage  should  be 
unmistakably  a  sight-passage,  at  once  precludes  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  considering  the  selection  made  in  the  light  of  a 
recommendation.  It  is  just  because  the  examiner  knows 
that  Hauptmann’s  Ratten  or  Kotzebue’s  Menschenhasz  und 
Reue  are  not  read  in  school,  that  he  culls  a  suitable  passage 
from  them. 

For  the  translation  from  the  mother-tongue  into  the 
foreign  language  the  reformers  would  substitute  original 
composition.  In  school  a  considerable  amount  of  that 
sort  of  work  should  be  done,  but  for  a  long  time  it  will 
consist  largely  of  easy  variations  of  ideas  and  concepts 
which  the  student  has  met  before  in  his  reading  of  German. 
The  teacher  knows  what  speech-material  the  pupils  have 
had  and  can  restrict  himself  to  their  Umited  range.  The 
layman,  on  visiting  classes  taught  by  the  direct  method  is 
often  misled  by  the  apparent  ease  with  which  pupils  answer 
questions  put  to  them  in  German  by  the  teacher.  He 
rarely  realizes  the  skill  of  the  expert  in  rehandling  the  ex¬ 
tremely  small  stock  of  words  in  ever  new  combinations, 
nor  is  he  in  a  position  to  tell  how  many  times  the  same 
exercise  has  already  been  gone  over. 

In  the  case  of  the  examination  the  difficulty  at  once 
presents  itself  of  setting  a  definite  task.  To  be  of  any 
value  original  composition  has  to  be  done  very  intensively 
and  along  very  narrow  lines.  The  examiner,  with  the  di¬ 
versity  of  textbooks  used,  can  not  possibly  know  the  ground 
that  has  been  covered  and  so  the  results  of  such  questions 
have  for  the  most  part  been  utter  failures.  For  the  ele¬ 
mentary  requirement  the  only  approach  to  anything  hke 
original  composition  is  to  ask  that  certain  very  common 
words  be  used  in  German  sentences.  A  type  of  question 
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that  has  worked  fairly  well  in  practise  is  the  following: 
“Write  ten  German  sentences  in  which  the  following  (ten) 
words  occur.  Do  not  use  the  same  noun,  adjective  or  verb 
more  than  once.  Translate  the  sentences  into  English.” 
Such  an  exercise  is  a  good  test  of  the  mental  alertness  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  student  and  of  his  power  of  com¬ 
bination  and  undoubtedly  has  a  legitimate  place  on  every 
examination  paper. 

On  the  intermediate  and  even  on  the  advanced  paper 
a  letter  or  a  conversation  on  some  very  definite  topic  with 
the  subdivisions  clearly  given  is  about  all  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  futile  to  ask  for  one  hundred  words  on  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln,  George  Washington,  the  significance  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  universality  of  the  English  language, 
or  the  importance  of  German.  How  will  one  be  able  to 
distinguish  in  the  answers  between  matter  and  form? 
What  credit  can  be  assigned,  where  the  inanity  of  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  will  be  a  foregone  conclusion  and  where  the 
candidate  studiously  avoids  anything  but  the  simplest 
vocabulary  and  construction? 

Examinations  must  be  set  for  an  average  student 
with  an  average  preparation.  Under  present  conditions, 
translation  into  the  foreign  language  still  constitutes  a 
better  test  of  actual  knowledge  than  original  composition. 
It  is  the  simplest  means  of  testing  the  extent  of  an  active 
vocabulary  and  the  ability  to  apply  important  principles 
of  syntax  and  construction.  But  it  comphcates  the  issue. 
A  translated  sentence  is  a  difficult  matter  to  rate.  There 
are  a  diversity  of  points  to  consider,  such  as  word-order, 
use  of  case  and  mood,  adjective  and  noun  endings,  verb- 
forms,  gender  and  vocabulary.  Besides,  translating  of 
that  type  is  not  the  most  profitable  class-exercise,  even  tho 
it  is  valuable  as  an  occasional  check. 

But  there  is  still  one  form  of  question  that  may  have 
a  salutary  influence  upon  teaching,  that  is  thoroly  prac¬ 
tical  and  that  deserves  to  be  exploited  more.  It  is  bor¬ 
rowed  from  German  grammars  used  in  German  schools. 
The  point  of  departure  is  the  German  sentence  and  all 
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the  attention,  for  the  time  being,  is  focussed  on  one  prin¬ 
ciple  or  operation.  Tenses  or  moods  are  to  be  changed,, 
different  introductory  words  are  to  be  used,  clauses  are  to- 
be  connected  by  different  conjunctions,  articles  and  adjec¬ 
tive-endings  are  to  be  supplied,  personal  pronouns  are  to 
be  changed  involving,  of  course,  corresponding  changes 
in  the  possessives,  common  synonyms  frequently  confounded 
are  to  be  inserted  in  the  proper  places,  etc.,  etc.  There  is 
really  no  limit  to  which  such  a  scheme  could  be  carried. 
Professor  Bags  ter- Collins  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide 
a  large  sheet  of  paper  with  hundreds  of  simple  German  sen¬ 
tences,  where  the  candidate  is  to  do  nothing  but  simply 
fill  in  the  proper  endings  or  words.  Nearly  all  real,  worth¬ 
while  grammar  could  be  tested  in  that  way,  even  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  a  student’s  active  vocabulary. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  in  space  and  time  some  formal 
grammar  will  still  have  to  be  retained.  It  is  pure  pedantry 
to  insist  that  the  plural  of  nouns,  and  simple  verb  forms, 
should  be  asked  for  only  in  conjunction  with  a  German 
sentence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  time  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  is  certainly  too  precious  for  questions  such  as  these: 
“Give  the  case  used  with  the  following  prepositions,  name 
and  explain  the  word-order,  explain  the  case,  mood,’’  etc. 
The  clear  understanding  of  principles  is  indeed  a  first 
prerequisite  in  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language,  but  it 
is  worthless,  if  it  can  not  be  correctly  applied.  Every 
teacher  is  familiar  with  the  kind  of  pupil,  who  will  tell 
him  glibly,  mit  takes  the  dative  case  and  who  will  blithely 
say,  mit  mich  in  the  very  next  breath.  What  such  a  stu¬ 
dent  needs  is  not  more  repetition  of  the  rule,  but  more  repe¬ 
tition  of  such  phrases  as  mit  mir,  mit  ihm,  mit  dem  Mann, 
etc.  With  the  strong  formal  tradition  inherited  from  the 
study  of  Latin,  there  is  no  danger  that  teachers  will  cease 
to  emphasize  grammatical  principles  as  soon  as  rules  are 
no  longer  asked  for  on  the  examination. 

Frederick  W.  J.  Heuser 
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II 

THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

A  problem  of  no  small  magnitude  is  presented  in  the 
fact  of  the  large  increase  in  attendance  at  secondary  schools 
which  is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  For 
about  a  decade  this  tendency  has  been  manifesting  itself 
in  conspicuous  fashion  and  year  by  year  the  rate  of  for¬ 
ward  movement  has  been  accelerated.  The  tendency  on 
the  part  of  a  continually  larger  proportion  of  the  total 
school  population  to  continue  entirely  thru  the  public 
school  system,  including  the  secondary  school,  has  been 
one  of  the  clearly  defined  lines  of  progress  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  advancement  of  the  various  states. 

In  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  the  returns^  show  that 
93.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children  in  the  state  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  sixteen  are  in  school.  Of  all  the  children 
who  enter  the  first  grade  79  per  cent  graduate  from  the 
elementary  school,  69  per  cent  enter  a  secondary  school 
and  38  per  cent  remain  to  graduate.^  Official  reports 
show  that  87.4  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  graduate 
from  the  elementary  school  enter  the  secondary  school 
and  of  those  who  enter,  55  per  cent  complete  the  course. 
In  ten  years,  in  which  the  population  of  the  state  has 
increased  4.6  per  cent,  the  high  school  enrollment  has 
increased  a  little  over  95  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the 
percentage  of  children  in  rural  towns  which  maintain  no 
high  school  who  attend  high  schools  in  other  towns  is 
actually  greater  than  the  percentage  of  resident  children 
attending  the  high  school  in  the  home  town.  This  has 

1  The  number  of  children  between  these  ages  is  taken  from  the  U.  S. 
census  figures.  The  age  from  five  to  sixteen  represents  the  recognized  legal 
school  age. 

*  These  figures  and  those  that  follow  in  this  paragraph  are  for  the  school 
year  1911-1912. 
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increased  from  2  per  cent  to  21  per  cent  in  ten  years. ^  A 
similar  or  nearly  similar  statement  could  be  made  in  regard 
to  other  states,  for  this  general  increase  in  secondary 
school  attendance  is  apparent  everywhere. 

These  facts  are  a  clear  indication  of  the  belief  of  the 
people  in  education.  It  is  obvious  that  the  common 
people  have  determined  to  be  educated.  We  are  rapidly 
approaching  an  era  of  universal  education  in  which  all  the 
children  of  all  classes  of  people  will  accept  the  benefits  of 
secondary  education.  This  presents  a  vastly  different 
problem  from  that  which  existed  a  few  decades  ago  when 
only  a  small  percentage  of  all  the  children  sought  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  secondary  school.  With  our  high  school 
enrollment  almost  doubled  every  ten  years  we  can  safely 
predict  that,  within  the  next  decade,  at  least  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  most 
of  the  New  England  states  will  enter  the  high  school;  and 
elsewhere  a  similar  or  nearly  similar  state  of  affairs  pre- 
,  vails.  Education  is  now  universal  in  the  sense  that  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  children  receive  some  education  but  it 
falls  far  short  of  that  desired  end  in  three  important  re¬ 
spects.  (i)  It  does  not  provide  for  the  needs  of  all  classes 
of  people;  (2)  it  is  not  adapted  to  the  aptitudes,  inclina¬ 
tions  and  destiny  of  all;  (3)  it  is  not  an  outgrowth  from  the 
peculiar  industrial  requirements  of  different  localities.  In 
these  three  particulars  our  present  secondary  education 
finds  its  chief  weakness  and  it  is  here  that  the  large  prob- 
blems  of  reorganization  present  themselves. 

Society  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.  In  the  first 
group  are  those  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  practise 
of  law  and  medicine,  in  teaching,  in  preaching  and  in 
similar  pursuits.  These  we  call  the  professional  class. 
In  the  second  class  we  find  the  people  engaged  in  other 
pursuits  outside  of  the  professions  such  as  agriculture, 

®  In  this  article  several  principles  are  illustrated  by  citing  certain  specific 
facts  relating  to  New  Hampshire.  This  is  done  for  the  reason  that  the 
writer  is  familiar  with  these  facts  and  in  general  the  same  conditions  exist 
in  other  cities,  especially  eastern  agricultural  and  manufacturing  states,  of 
which  this  state  is  a  typical  example. 
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manufacturing,  business  and  similar  occupations.  These 
are  often  called  the  industrial  class.  We  are  informed  that 
5  per  cent  of  the  population  engaged  in  professional  lines  is 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  society.^  In  the  early  days  when 
it  was  thought  that  only  those  destined  for  professional 
life  needed  education  the  high  school  might  well  offer  a 
program  of  studies  narrow  in  scope  and  of  a  natme  calcu¬ 
lated  to  turn  all  who  completed  it  into  professional  life. 
It  is  self-evident  that  such  a  program  will  no  longer  meet  the 
demands  of  an  age  in  which  the  children  of  all  classes, 
industrial  as  well  as  professional,  are  demanding  entrance 
in  ever-increasing  numbers  to  the  secondary  school.  The 
effect  of  maintaining  in  the  future  the  same  type  of  high 
school  as  in  the  past  with  its  narrow  classics-mathematics- 
science  curriculum  which  educated  exclusively  towards 
professional  life,  in  view  of  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
masses  of  society  towards  secondary  education,  would  be 
disastrous  to  industry  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  professions. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  complete  and  far-reaching  changes 
must  be  made  in  the  nature  of  secondary  education.  Any¬ 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  educational  situation  knows 
that  for  a  decade  that  change  has  been  slowly  taking  place. 
The  content  of  high  school  science,  mathematics  and 
history  has  been  examined  from  a  changed  point  of  view, 
evaluated  anew  and  with  the  result  that  much  of  the 
former  content  and  aim  are  being  replaced  by  a  new  and 
more  vital  conception  of  educational  values.  New  methods 
of  teaching  have  been  adopted  based  upon  the  results  of 
studies  in  experimental  pedagogy,  investigations  in  educa¬ 
tional  psychology,  and  practical  experience  on  the  part 
of  many  who,  dissatisfied  with  present  methods,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  devise  a  more  efficient  technique  of  instruction. 
All  this  has  resulted  in  greatly  improving  the  situation  but 
of  vastly  greater  importance  is  the  fact  that  an  entirely 
new  type  of  high  school  has  arisen  which  seems  destined 
adequately  to  fulfill  the  mission  of  providing  proper  educa- 

^  For  a  complete  discussion  of  this  idea  of  which  the  above  is  a  summary 
consult  Eugene  Davenport,  Education  for  efficiency,  p.  i  ff. 
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tional  advantages  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  all  the 
people,  who  are  now  insistently  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
,  secondary  school.  This  new  secondary  school  will  provide 
I  a  kind  of  education  adapted  in  character  and  scope  to  the 
needs,  the  aptitudes,  the  inclinations  and  the  destiny  of  all 
classes  of  society  and  will  be  an  outgrowth  of  the  industrial 
needs  of  the  locality  by  having  its  program  of  studies 
organized  and  built  up  in  part  around  the  particular  in¬ 
dustries  and  activities  which  predominate  in  the  section 
in  which  it  is  located. 

If  these  principles  are  true,  in  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  states  like  those  of  the  New  England  group  or 
in  any  state  similarly  situated,  high  schools  of  several 
different  descriptions  will  be  found.  In  a  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  community  a  secondary  school  will  be  built  up  with 
^  three  curriculums  based  upon  the  liberal  arts,  the  domestic 
arts  and  agriculture.  In  a  certain  type  of  manufacturing 
city  in  which  commercial  activities  and  industries  of  the 
machine  shop  are  found  in  large  numbers,  the  high  school 
would  have  curriculums  in  liberal  arts,  mechanic  arts, 
commerce  and  domestic  arts.  In  another  city  in  which 
cotton  and  woolen  manufacturing  predominates  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  certain  type  of  mechanical  pursuits  a  textile 
arts  curriculum  would  take  the  place  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  activities  of  home  making,  must  find  a  place  in 
every  coeducational  high  school.  The  liberal  arts,  so- 
called,  must  also  be  found  in  every  secondary  school.  In 
making  a  survey  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  only  other  major  industries  which  are  found  are 
the  manufacture  of  paper  from  wood  pulp  and  shoe  manu¬ 
facturing.  Both  of  these  are  evidently  not  available  for 
secondary  education,  the  shoe  industry  especially  on 
account  of  excessive  specialization.  Thus  there  are  only 
two  classes  of  industrial  cities  in  the  state,  in  which  the 
industries  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  are  available  for 
education ;  namely,  those  cities  in  which  there  are  organized 
industries  of  the  machine  shop  type  and  those  in  which  the 
textile  industries  predominate.  There  seems  to  be  a  de- 
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mand,  then,  in  this  particular  state  for  industrial  curric- 
ulums  based  on  mechanic  arts,  domestic  arts,  commerce, 
textile  arts  and  agriculture.^  This  seems  to  be  the  only- 
principle  on  which  the  high  school  can  legitimately  con¬ 
tinue  to  expect  public  support.  It  is  maintained  by  the 
taxes  of  the  whole  people;  it  educates  the  children  of  the 
whole  people;  it  must  therefore  provide  for  an  adequate 
and  proper  education  of  the  whole  people,  of  those  who  are 
to  engage  in  the  various  industrial  activities  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well  as  the  few  who  are  destined  for  professional 
life.  The  point  here  is  that  each  state  must  make  a 
systematic  survey  of  its  industrial  conditions  and  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  its  industrial  needs  and  on  this  basis  establish 
an  efficient  system  of  industrial  education  adequate  to  its 
specific  requirements  and  not  adopt  unchanged  the  type  of 
education  prevailing  in  a  foreign  country  in  which  conditions 
are  totally  different. 

The  question  immediately  arises:  Shall  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  be  given  in  the  high  school  or  in  separate  vocational 
schools?  The  answer  here  is  emphatic:  it  must  be  given 
by  the  high  school.  In  the  tendency  manifest  in  some 
quarters  towards  the  establishment  of  separate  secondary 
schools  of  agriculture,  trade  schools  for  secondary  school 
pupils  and  the  like  lurks  an  insidious  danger  to  American 
education.  The  statement  is  now  sometimes  made  that  we 
need  two  kinds  of  education,  one  liberal  and  the  other 
vocational,  but  such  declarations  are  fraught  with  grave 
danger  to  our  educational  system.  Some  would  divide  all 
people  into  two  classes  and  bestow  upon  one  a  so-called 
liberal  education  and  train  the  other  along  narrow  Hnes  for 
specific  vocations.  This  must  inevitably  lead  to  social 
division  on  the  basis  of  education  or  vocation  which  is 
certainly  unfavorable  to  the  best  development  of  democ¬ 
racy.  Schools  of  the  type  of  the  European  trade  school 
have  no  place  in  American  secondary  education.  It  too 
often  happens  that  investigators  of  German  vocational 

®  For  a  complete  description  of  these  curriculums  see  an  article  by  the 
writer  entitled  The  reorganization  of  secondary  education  in  New  Hampshire 
in  the  School  Review,  Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  3  and  4,  March  and  April,  1914. 
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training  return  to  this  country  and  recommend  the  adoption 
of  the  same  kind  of  vocational  schools  in  America.  Now- 
social  conditions  are  vastly  different  in  Germany  from 
those  which  prevail  in  this  country.  We  find  there  a 
stratified  society,  paternalism  in  government,  a  paternal 
tendency  in  industry  and  a  totally  different  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  with  which  to  deal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  German 
system  of  industrial  training  is  not  applicable  in  an  Ameri¬ 
can  state  under  a  totally  different  social  organization  and  a 
different  form  of  industrial  organization.  To  adopt  in 
America  the  German  form  of  vocational  training  un¬ 
changed  as  is  often  advocated  will  be  an  error.  We  must 
guard  against  a  form  of  educational  organization  which 
shall  produce  a  liberally  educated  higher  class  and  a  lower 
working  class  with  only  narrow  training  for  specific  voca¬ 
tion.  This  kind  of  an  educational  system  will  of  course 
produce  cheap  labor  in  abundance  for  industry  but  a 
stratified  European  type  of  society  in  America  is  un¬ 
thinkable  and  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  the  founders  of  our 
government.  There  must  be  in  America  one  system  of 
secondary  schools  for  all.  The  child  from  the  humblest 
home  in  the  land  must  have  equal  opportunities  with  any 
other.  The  claim  made  by  some  that  the  so-called  liberal 
educational  and  vocational  education  of  the  secondary 
school  period  can  not  be  given  in  the  same  school  but  that 
separate  vocational  schools  must  be  established  is  futile > 
As  a  matter  of  fact  a  scheme  of  secondary  education  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  genius  of  our  people  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
America  can  not  be  developed  under  the  new  conditions 
which  have  recently  appeared  unless  the  two  are  combined 
in  one  school  and  made  integral  parts  of  one  scheme  of 
education. 

In  analyzing  the  needs  of  society  to  determine  the 
character  of  education  which  is  most  desirable  the  matter 
may  often  best  be  approached  by  examining  the  ideal 
conception  of  the  kind  of  citizen  which  the  times  demand. 
At  least  four  types  may  be  distinguished,  (i)  We  have 
the  man  without  education  and  without  vocation,  the 
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illiterate,  inefficient  individual  who  is  barely  able  to  main¬ 
tain  a  meager  existence.  This  is  certainly  not  the  ideal. 
(2)  There  is  the  man  with  education  but  without  voca¬ 
tion,  the  individual  who  is  “cultured”  but  idle  and  useless. 
No  man  in  this  age  with  the  world’s  work  to  be  done  has 
any  right  to  be  useless.  We  shall  pass  him  by.  (3)  We 
come  next  to  the  man  who  has  vocation  without  education. 
Here  we  have  the  person  who  possesses  specific  skill  in  some 
line  but  without  adaptability,  without  the  power  to  think 
independently,  with  a  low  grade  of  general  intelligence 
whom  commercial  interests  are  able  to  exploit  for  their  own 
benefit.  This  individual  descends  to  the  grade  of  an  un¬ 
skilled  laborer  the  moment  invention  produces  a  machine 
which  renders  labor  in  his  particular  line  unnecessary, 
for  the  reason  that  he  has  developed  narrow  specific  skill 
at  the  expense  of  general  industrial  intelligence  and  adapt¬ 
ability.  Specialization  too  early  in  his  school  course  and  a 
narrow  type  of  trade  school  training  have  fitted  him  into 
a  groove  from  which  it  is  beyond  his  power  to  escape. 
This  is  the  type  which  trade  school  training  given  at  too 
early  an  age  produces.  This  man  because  of  his  lack  of 
education  and  his  lack  of  power  to  adapt  himself  to  a  new 
situation  will  always  be  available  as  cheap  labor.  (4) 
Finally,  we  have  the  man  with  education  and  with  vocation, 
the  truly  educated  and  efficient  man,  who  can  earn  his 
living  intelligently,  participate  wisely  in  the  activities  of 
his  social  environment,  perform  adequately  the  duties  of 
intelligent  citizenship  and  whose  interests  are  such  that  they 
lead  to  the  enrichment  and  moral  force  of  his  life.  Here 
we  have  the  ideal  product  of  American  education  and  we 
shall  be  false  to  the  trust  imposed  upon  us  as  schoolmen 
if  we  permit  any  considerations  whatever  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  bending  all  our  energies  to  the  establishment  of  a 
kind  of  educational  organization  which  shall  have  this 
as  its  chief  ideal. 

We  are  involved  here  in  the  whole  question  of  liberal 
education  and  vocational  education  and  we  may  well  ask: 

What  is  vocational  education? 
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What  is  liberal  education? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  involves  certain  im¬ 
portant  considerations.  Our  conception  of  educational 
values  has  undergone  a  change  along  fundamental  lines  in 
the  last  decade  or  two.  Formerly  discipline  was  the  aim 
of  the  educative  process  but  experimental  investigation  has 
disproved  the  dogma  of  formal  discipline  and  the  aim  of 
education  has  now  come  to  be  that  of  acquiring  and  organiz¬ 
ing  racial  experience  and  utilizing  past  experience  to  modify 
behavior  and  to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  to  en¬ 
vironment.  The  individual  is  born  into  a  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  environment  which  is  highly  complex,  dynamic 
and  heterogeneous®  and  the  problem  of  education  is  vastly 
different  from  what  it  would  be  in  an  environment  which  is 
relatively  simple,  static  and  homogenous.  In  this  highly 
dynamic  society  old  customs,  old  tools,  old  machinery, 
old  modes  of  thought,  old  sciences  are  all  giving  place 
rapidly  to  new.  Change  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  an 
earlier  time  when  social  and  industrial  conditions  were 
relatively  simple  and  changes  were  slow,  education  might 
be  quite  different  from  what  it  is  today.  Mere  information 
and  mere  discipline  might  then  more  properly  be  enthroned 
as  the  end  of  the  educative  process.  Today  in  no  phase  of 
life  is  such  rapid  progress  being  made  as  in  industry^  and 
the  whole  social  fabric  is  undergoing  reorganization.  So 
rapid  is  progress  in  invention  that  the  best  made  locomotive 
of  the  most  approved  type  becomes  obsolete  in  ten  years 
and  every  fifteen  years  85  per  cent  of  the  laborers  are  thrown 
out  of  the  specific  employments  in  which  they  are  engaged 
by  the  invention  of  machinery.®  It  is  obvious  that  the 
power  of  adaptability  must  be  a  large  part  of  the  aim  of 
modern  education.  Society  even  now  has  difficulty  in 
adapting  itself  to  new  conditions  which  have  arisen  because 
of  its  lack  of  adaptability. 

It  is  entirely  apparent  that  leaders  of  educational  thought 
®  Bair,  Individual  adaptation  to  environment,  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
May,  1906,  p.  440-445. 

^  Swift,  Mind  in  the  making,  p.  324-325. 

*  Bell,  Rocky  mountain  educator,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  10,  p.  7-8. 
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in  many  quarters  are  taking  only  a  superficial  view  of  the 
process  of  education  in  its  larger  aspects  and  have  regarded 
mere  trade  school  training,  the  very  nature  of  which  is 
bound  to  produce  intellectual  rigidity,  as  the  supreme 
end  of  education  for  the  masses.  This  must  inevitably 
destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  social  organism  and  render 
impossible  adjustment  to  rapidly  changing  social  and  in¬ 
dustrial  conditions.  The  product  of  this  kind  of  training, 
not  having  the  power  to  adapt  himself  and  with  mental 
processes  set  in  certain  rigid  molds,  soon  finds  himself 
out  of  adjustment  with  his  environment  and  unable  to 
secure  employment  except  as  an  unskilled  laborer  at  a  low 
wage.  The  aim  of  education  here  in  America,  not  in 
Germany,  in  the  twentieth  century,  not  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  adaptability,^  the  ability  to  meet  a  new  situation 
and  to  react  to  it  successfully.  The  aim  of  all  motor 
education  in  the  secondary  school,  like  mechanic  arts,  for 
example,  in  its  most  fundamental  aspects,  should  be  the 
perfecting,  refinement  and  elaboration  of  nerve  organiza¬ 
tion.^®  The  continued  performing  of  any  act  in  the 
mechanic  arts  shop  establishes  a  connection  in  the  nervous 
system  and  the  act  soon  drops  to  the  plane  of  automatic 
control  and  involves  motor  neurones  of  lower  centers  only. 
The  larger  the  number  of  central  connections  established 
in  a  given  individual  by  learning  a  large  number  of  pro¬ 
cesses,  the  greater  the  mechanical  intelligence  and  adapt¬ 
ability  of  that  individual,  other  things  being  equal.  The 
more  varied  the  activities  of  the  course  the  more  nerve 
connections  will  be  established  and  the  greater  will  be  the 
likelihood  that  any  new  situation  which  may  occur  at  any 
time  in  life  can  be  met  with  the  proper  reaction.  The 
higher  any  form  of  animal  fife  stands  on  the  side  of  intellect 
the  more  highly  organized  nervous  system  it  has.  The 
difference  between  the  individual  with  the  lowest  type  of 
intelligence  and  the  highly  educated  man  is  a  difference 

®  Bagley,  Fundamental  distinctions  between  vocational  and  liberal  educa¬ 
tion,  School  and  Home  Education,  Vol.  XXXIII,  p.  239-245. 

Swift,  Mind  in  the  making,  Chapter  VII,  p.  219-238. 
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in  the  organization  of  the  nervous  system  and  the  possession 
of  organized  systems  of  ideas  into  which  new  experiences 
will  fit  and  which  enable  the  individual  most  adequately 
to  interpret,  understand  and  react  successfully  to  any  new 
situation  which  he  may  meet.  On  the  motor  education 
side  the  larger  the  number  of  organized  nerve  centers  the 
more  highly  educated  is  the  individual  in  a  motor  sense. 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  rich  and  varied  the 
muscular  experiences  of  the  individual  the  better.  The 
fundamental  defect  in  narrow  trade  school  training,  which 
aims  at  a  high  degree  of  specific  skill  in  a  single  occupation 
at  an  early  age,  is  that  a  few  nerve  centers  become  highly 
specialized  and  a  few  connections  are  established  and  be¬ 
come  permanent  and  automatic  as  habits  in  the  plastic 
period  and  the  individual  is  forever  doomed  to  follow  the 
precise  line  of  work  which  involves  only  these  particular 
reactions.  A  properly  constructed  mechanic  arts  course 
must  be  broad  in  scope  and  involve  types  of  activity  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  whole  field  of  mechanical  pursuits  of  that 
type.  Only  so  can  the  truly  educated  artisan  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  spirit  of  American  civilization  be  produced. 
When  any  form  of  manipulation  which  at  first  involves  the 
higher  centers  of  the  cortex,  has  by  repetition  established 
a  nerve  connection  and  descended  to  the  control  of  lower 
centers  and  become  automatic  it  obviously  has  no  further 
educational  value. 

No  rigid  distinction  between  the  liberal  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  can  be  drawn  in  the  case  of  any  particular  study. 
What  is  liberal  for  one  person  may  be  vocational  for  another. 
To  the  farmer  chemistry  is  vocational  for  the  reason  that  it 
relates  directly  to  his  life  work.  To  the  lawyer  it  is  liberal 
in  that  it  gives  him  an  additional  organized  group  of  ideas 
or  experiences  with  which  to  interpret  his  world  and  enlarge 
his  outlook  upon  his  environment.  This  is  what  con¬ 
stitutes  education  in  the  real  sense  of  the  term.  The  truly 
educated  man  is  he  who  can  most  intelligently  earn  his 
living,  who  can  do  some  part  of  the  world’s  necessary  work, 
who  can  participate  in  performing  some  of  the  needful 
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activities  of  society,  who  is  an  efficient  member  of  the 
social  group  and  who,  in  addition  to  this,  by  virtue  of  a 
larger  number  of  organized  groups  of  ideas  with  which  to 
interpret,  understand  and  enjoy  his  world,  is  in  the  best 
adjustment  to  his  environment,  and  can  cope  successfully 
and  thriftly  with  a  rapidly  changing  environment.  In  the 
first  case,  then,  we  have  chemistry  for  the  farmer,  history 
for  the  lawyer,  mathematics  for  the  engineer.  In  the 
second  case  all  subjects  are  included,  agriculture  for  the 
theologian,  chemistry  for  the  lawyer,  literature  for  the 
engineer.  In  a  word,  American  conditions  in  the  twentieth 
century  demand  that  every  graduate  of  the  public  school 
system  shall  be  educated  both  vocationally  and  liberally. 
The  ideal  is  that  the  program  of  the  secondary  school  shall 
provide  adequate  vocational  elements  relating  to  the 
specific  business  of  hfe  and  also  large  elements  of  Hberal 
education.  The  separate  trade  school,  or  the  separate 
agricultural  school  for  strictly  secondary  school  pupils, 
are  contrary  to  American  standards  and  thought.  We  must 
cease  to  import  our  educational  ideals  from  the  Old  World. 

A  high  school  patterned  after  the  state  university  idea  is 
the  only  institution  which  will  ever  completely  meet  the 
demands  of  adequately  educating  the  people  as  a  whole  in 
America.  In  such  a  school  will  be  found  a  Hberal  arts 
curriculum  leading  to  professional  life  and  general  culture 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  one  or  more  industrial  curriculums 
depending  upon  the  particular  industries  of  the  locality 
in  which  the  school  is  situated.  In  these  industrial  curric¬ 
ulums  the  pupil  will  devote  about  one-fourth  of  his  time  to 
studies  which  for  him  are  vocational  and  three-fourths  to 
studies  which  contribute  to  liberal  education.  It  must 
be  understood  that  the  traditional  classical  course  is  highly 
vocational.  The  high  school  must  become  in  a  real  sense 
the  people’s  school,  a  miniature  state  university,  and  re¬ 
flect  the  life  and  activities  of  the  whole  community  in  its 
program  of  study.  That  is,  it  must  select  large  type 
activities  peculiar  to  the  community  and  construct  around 
them  a  school  curriculum. 
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It  should  be  no  part  of  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school  to 
provide  a  high  degree  of  specialization  before  about  the  age 
of  seventeen.  Previous  to  that  time  the  physical  and 
mental  organism  is  not  ripe  for  specialization.  The  aim 
in  this  period  should  be  broadly  educative  but  such  in¬ 
dustries  and  activities  as  relate  to  the  future  life-work  to 
which  the  natural  aptitudes  and  inclinations  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  point  as  well  as  the  liberal  arts,  may  and  should  be 
taken  into  the  school  and  used  as  educative  material.  I 
know  of  no  better  statement  of  the  right  point  of  view  here 
than  that  exprest  in  the  following  language  which  sum¬ 
marizes  the  whole  matter:  “In  the  first  place  it  is  well  to 
draw  a  distinction  between  education  and  training.  The 
former  term  in  its  technical  and  restricted  sense  has  come  to 
signify  the  general  development  of  the  individual  under 
control,  the  adjustment  of  the  individual  to  the  larger 
forces  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  to  live.  It  stresses 
growth.  Training,  on  the  other  hand,  signifies  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  individual  by  instructors  for  the  performance 
of  a  specified  and  definite  act  or  series  of  actions.  It 
stresses  habit.  You  educate  the  man;  you  train  the  farmer 
or  the  mechanic.  Adaptability  is  directly  as  education, 
inversely  as  training.  Skill  is  directly  as  training,  inversely 
as  education.  If  you  want  both  adaptability  and  skill, 
you  must  first  educate  and  then  train. 

The  place  for  trade  school  training  and  all  technical 
training  and  all  higher  specialization  and  training  is  at  the 
close  of  the  period  of  physiological  change,  rapid  physical 
growth  and  mental  readjustment,  which  occurs  at  about  the 
end  of  the  secondary  school  period.  During  the  period  from 
twelve  or  thirteen  to  about  the  age  of  seventeen  the  final 
inner  physiological  adjustments  are  being  made  and 
psychologically  this  age  is  poorly  adapted  to  trade  school 
training,  the  inevitable  result  of  which  at  this  time  is 
arrested  development.  In  the  next  period,  from  seventeen 
to  twenty,  when  the  final  mental  and  physiological  adjust¬ 
ments  are  fairly  complete,  specialization  and  specific  skill 

“  Morrison,  New  Hampshire  School  Report,  1911-1912,  p.  210. 
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may  be  the  aim  without  detriment  to  the  pupil  provided 
activities  of  a  broadly  educative,  fundamental  and  thoro- 
going  character  on  both  the  intellectual  and  motor  side  have 
preceded,  presumably  within  the  broad  field  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  domestic  arts,  mechanic  arts  and  textile  arts  as 
well  as  the  liberal  arts. 

The  only  efficient  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  proper 
relation  of  general  education  and  trade  school  training  will 
be  found  in  the  shortening  of  the  elementary  school  period. 
With  the  elementary  school  course  shortened  to  six  years 
the  pupil  will  be  ready  for  high  school  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  thirteen.  This  is  about  at  the  beginning  of 
the  period  of  physiological  and  nervous  change  which  ushers 
in  the  period  of  adolescence  and  is  a  most  appropriate  time 
for  the  change  from  elementary  school  methods  and  studies 
to  those  of  the  secondary  school.  Now,  four  or  five  years 
may  be  devoted  to  secondary  school  work  of  a  character 
which  contributes  to  liberal  education  in  which  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  as  well  as  some  of  the  traditional  high  school 
subjects  may  form  the  basis  of  the  program  of  studies. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  we  shall  have  a  pupil, 
if  he  is  not  going  to  college,  who  has  had  four  or  five  years 
of  thoro  instruction  in  agriculture  or  domestic  arts,  or 
commerce,  or  mechanic  arts,  or  textile  arts,  combined  with 
work  in  language,  history,  literature,  physiology  and 
hygiene,  civics,  and  the  underlying  mathematics  and 
science  of  the  broad  field  in  which  he  has  been  studying. 
Much  of  the  content  of  these  traditional  subjects  will  need 
to  be  entirely  reconstructed^^  in  order  that  they  may  have 
less  of  a  non-functioning  relationship  to  life.  This  is  al¬ 
ready  being  done  efficiently  in  many  places.  At  sixteen  or 
seventeen  we  shall  have  a  pupil  who  is  ready  for  trade  school 
training,  technical  school  or  college  grade,  or  apprenticeship. 
In  either  case,  because  of  the  right  kind  of  education  previous 
to  this  age,  a  brief  period  of  specific  trade  school  training  or 

Suzzallo,  Economy  of  time  in  education,  Educational  Principles  In¬ 
volved,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1913,  No.  38,  p.  21-25. 

Morrison,  Reconstructed  mathematics  in  the  high  school,  Thirteenth 
Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  I,  p.  9-31. 
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apprenticeship  will  produce  a  more  efficient  artisan  than 
could  possibly  be  hoped  for  if  the  individual  had  been 
given  narrow  trade  school  training  at  fourteen.  We  shall 
have  a  better  craftsman,  a  better  citizen,  a  better  man  in 
general,  for  the  reason  that  he  has  both  education  and 
vocation.  Even  for,  the  boy  who  is  obliged  to  leave  school 
at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  two  years  of  study  of  a  broadly 
educational  nature  within  the  broad  field  of  some  line  of 
future  activity,  like  agriculture  or  mechanic  arts,  designed 
to  develop  industrial  intelligence  and  adaptability,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  period  of  apprenticeship  after  leaving  school, 
will  produce  a  better  artisan  for  the  reason  that  a  better 
foundation  for  specific  skill  has  been  established.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  and  thruout  the  rest  of  life  we  shall  have 
industrially  a  more  efficient  man,  altho  for  the  first  two 
years  after  leaving  school  his  wage-earning  power  may  be  a 
trifle  less.  In  proportion  as  there  is  a  longer  period  of 
schooling  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  education  preceding 
specific  trade  training  the  better.  It  is  self-evident  that 
for  the  individual  who  can  have  but  one,  education  within 
the  field  of  the  industrial  arts,  which  experience  proves 
will  turn  out  a  capable  apprentice  who  can  soon  acquire 
specific  skill  in  some  particular  line,  must  have  the  right  of 
way  over  narrow  trade  school  training.  The  whole  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  pedagogy  of  industrial  education  must  receive 
renewed  consideration  in  view  of  the  insistent  demand  for 
this  kind  of  work  in  the  schools  and  the  interests  of  in¬ 
dustry  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the  welfare  of  the 
man  or  woman  and  the  type  of  school  organization  must 
be  such  as  shall  produce  the  most  useful  kind  of  citizenship 
and  the  highest  social  efficiency  as  well  as  the  highest 
individual  earning  capacity.  Both  of  these  ends  will  best 
be  promoted  by  making  the  secondary  school  course  broadly 
educational  but  largely  within  the  field  of  the  industrial 
arts. 


Concord,  N.  H. 


H.  A.  Brown 
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III 

THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  EDUCATOR 
AND  PLAY  DIRECTOR! 

When  an  educational  institution  proposes  to  establish 
a  course  of  study  for  the  training  of  any  class  of  professional 
workers,  it  gets  its  scheme  of  courses  from  one  of  three 
progressively  inclusive  sources.  The  orthodox  method  is  to 
imitate  the  organization  of  courses  of  like  character  given 
in  an  older  institution.  A  more  advanced  method  is  to 
reorganize  the  older  scheme  of  courses  along  the  line  of  new 
needs  arising  out  of  the  development  of  the  profession. 
This  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  reorganization  of  medical 
courses  during  the  last  few  years.  The  third  method  is 
purely  constructive.  It  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  functions 
of  a  profession  and  the  knowledge,  judgment  and  skill 
required  of  the  efficient  worker.  On  this  study  a  scheme 
of  courses  is  formulated  for  developing  the  ideals,  knowl¬ 
edge,  judgment  and  skill  necessary  for  professional  effi¬ 
ciency. 

This  is  the  method  adopted  when  a  profession,  not 
previously  recognized  as  needing  theoretically  trained 
workers,  rises  to  academic  equaUty  with  the  older  trained 
professions.  The  recently  established  schools  of  jornnahsm 
furnish  excellent  examples.  This  constructive  method  is 
both  the  original  method  of  organization  and  the  ultimate 
source  of  appeal  in  testing  the  sanity  of  any  professional 
training  scheme.  But  professions  grow  and  schemes  of 
courses  for  professional  training  must  keep  pace.  Hence 
schemes  of  courses  must  be  reorganized  continually  on  the 
basis  of  constructive  principles. 

The  principles  of  efficiency  in  the  construction  of  pro¬ 
fessional  courses  eliminate  the  piurely  imitative  method, 

*  Read  before  the  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  Association  of  the 
Middle  West,  April  26,  1913. 
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because  no  scheme  of  courses  for  professional  training  can 
be  perfect  or  static  so  long  as  human  knowledge  advances. 
This  need  for  constructive  reorganization  will  continue 
until  such  time  as  the  professions  and  the  sciences  ap¬ 
proach  the  perfection  which  as  yet  no  man  dares  to  predict. 

The  professional  curriculum  for  the  training  of  physical 
educators  and  play  directors,  above  all  others,  needs  con¬ 
structive  treatment.  I  need  mention  only  two  reasons 
for  this. 

First,  physical  education  is  the  missing  link  in  the  present 
struggle  for  efficiency  in  education.  That  struggle  is 
futile  until  physical  educators  trained  for  professional 
efficiency  are  given  authority  by  which  they  can  achieve 
results.  Constructive  treatment  alone  will  show  what 
professional  efficiency  means  and  this  can  be  standardized 
only  in  a  professional  curriculum. 

Second,  physical  education  is  as  technical  a  profession 
as  engineering  or  medicine  and  its  possible  skill  and 
accumulated  body  of  information  entitle  it  to  rank  with 
the  other  professions  in  recognition  for  theoretical  training. 
Yet  so  rapid  has  been  its  rise,  that  it  has  no  satisfactory 
body  of  textbooks.  In  organizing  a  professional  curric¬ 
ulum,  this  situation  can  be  met  only  by  constructive 
treatment  and,  in  addition,  the  formulation  of  a  series  of 
syllabi  on  a  plan  similar  to  but  more  inclusive  than  that 
used  in  the  organization  of  the  Normal  Course  on  Play.^ 

I  propose  therefore  to  present  a  scheme  of  courses  based 
directly  on  a  constructive  interpretation  of  the  functions 
of  the  physical  educator  as  they  exist  today — the  functions 
he  should  be  able  to  perform  efficiently.  The  scheme  is 
not  mere  theory.  Both  the  constructive  principles  and  the 
courses  have  been  developing  since  1902,  beginning  with  the 
practical  administrative  difficulties  of  finding  competent 
instructors  for  the  new  type  of  physical  education  depart¬ 
ment  and  for  the  schools  and  playgrounds  in  a  state  ex- 

2  Report  of  the  Committee,  Clark  W.  Hetherington,  Chairman,  on  a 
Normal  Course  in  Play,  published  by  the  Playground  Association  of  America,. 
August,  1909,  also  in  proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Congress. 
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tension  system.^  This  resulted  in  an  intensive  study  of 
professional  training  courses  and  in  an  effort  to  reconstruct 
them  so  as  to  fit  leaders  for  meeting  the  demands  of  their 
professional  work  under  modern  conditions. 

A  constructive  treatment  was  found  necessary.  The 
scheme  was  worked  out  experimentally  in  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  between  1905  and  1910.  The  plan  was  further 
broadened  and  soHdified  by  two  years  work,  begun  in  1907 
for  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America, 
which  resulted  in  the  Report  on  a  Normal  Course  in  Play. 
During  the  last  two  years  the  scheme  has  been  subjected 
to  further  testing  and  criticism  in  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

To  avoid  misunderstanding,  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  the  scheme  here  formulated  is  for  the  training  of 
independently  efficient  physical  educators  and  play  direc¬ 
tors,  not  for  school  teachers  or  social  workers  or  dependent 
or  specialized  assistants.  It  aims  at  the  production  of 
responsible  directors  and  instructors  in  colleges  or  high 
schools,  capable  of  taking  full  faculty  rank;  or  of  respon¬ 
sible  directors  of  school  systems  of  physical  education  and 
play  centers,  who  have  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  assistant 
superintendent.  Courses  for  dependent  or  specialized  in¬ 
structors,  however  technically  skilled,  are  but  a  part  of  this 
problem  and  their  needs  are  easily  supplied  by  simple  ad¬ 
justments  of  the  courses  suggested.  The  primary  aim  in 
this  scheme  is  the  production  of  up-to-date,  independently 
responsible  engineers  of  the  big  muscle  activities  of  child¬ 
hood  and  youth,  with  the  capacity  for  all  the  social,  moral 
and  hygienic  leadership  implied. 

The  constructive  principles  grounding  the  organization 

^  The  two  central  ideas  in  the  organization  of  my  department  in  the 
University  of  Missouri,  which  controlled  all  the  physical  activities  of  the 
student  body,  were:  first,  the  supplying  of  forms  of  activities,  and  giving  a 
place  and  instruction  in  athletics  to  every  man  and  woman  in  the  university 
as  distinct  from  emphasizing  the  intercollegiates,  all  of  which  required  a  new 
type  of  instructor;  and  second,  the  promotion  of  an  efficient  play  life  among 
the  children  in  every  district  of  the  State  thru  a  state  extension  system  which 
required  play  directors  in  sympathy  with  rural  conditions.  See  proceedings 
of  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America,  1908. 
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of  a  curriculum  for  the  training  of  physical  educators  that 
will  satisfy  theoretical  and  practical  demands,  can  best 
be  introduced  in  a  definition  of  physical  education  and  a 
statement  of  the  problems  of  the  physical  educator. 

Physical  education  is  a  teaching  profession  concerned 
with  the  guidance  of  big  muscle  activities  and  related  habits 
of  living,  in  their  relationship  to  the  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  child  and  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  the  adult. 
Therefore,  the  physical  educator  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  has  constantly  before  him  five  problems,  four  of 
them  fundamentally  scientific  and  the  fifth  administrative. 

The  first  problem  and  one  that  lies  back  of  all  others 
for  the  physical  educator,  is  the  interpretation  of  the 
purposes  or  aims  of  his  work.  On  this  interpretation  his 
every  act  depends.  He  has  certain  results  to  achieve  in 
people  thru  the  direction  of  big  muscle  activities  and  re¬ 
lated  habits  of  living.  While  the  conceptions  of  these  aims 
have  changed  with  the  rise  of  civilization  and  the  change 
in  social  ideals,  the  values  of  big  muscle  activities  in  educa¬ 
tion  are  relatively  stable  and  depend  for  their  interpretation 
upon  the  function  of  those  activities  in  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  child  and  the  physical  efficiency  of  the 
adult.  To  be  efficient  the  responsible  physical  educator 
must  know  what  the  special  sciences  and  that  larger  science 
from  a  professional  standpoint — namely,  our  accurately 
recorded  and  interpreted  educational  experience — have  to 
say  concerning  the  functions  and  relationships  of  big 
muscle  activities  in  human  engineering. 

The  second  problem  of  the  physical  educator  relates 
to  the  people  with  whom  he  deals.  The  physical  educator 
is  a  specialized  human  engineer — a  leader,  or  a  teacher, 
dealing  with  individuals  and  groups  of  individuals.  These 
people  differ  enormously  in  their  organic  vigor,  nervous 
energy,  muscular  strength,  motor  skill,  volitional  power, 
judgment  and  temperamental  inclinations.  They  fall*  into 
classes  or  groups  by  age,  sex  and  individual  peculiarities 
and  also  by  social  status  and  institutional  affiliations. 
Some  of  these  groups  require  leadership  and  instruction 
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radically  different  from  that  of  others.  In  order  that  he 
may  realize  his  aims  by  directing  big  muscle  activities  and 
habits  of  living  in  these  different  groups  of  individuals, 
the  physical  educator  (who  is  to  be  independently  efficient 
and  not  a  mere  blind  follower  of  someone  else’s  methods) 
must  know  the  characteristics,  functional  needs,  limitations 
in  capacities,  and  temperamental  inclinations,  in  the 
different  groups  of  individuals ;  and  must  be  able  to  examine 
and  test  individuals  and  classify  them  for  activities  accord¬ 
ingly.  This  is  the  most  profound  educational  problem 
before  educators. 

The  third  problem  of  the  physical  educator  is  concerned 
with  his  technical  subject  matter.  He  secures  his  aims  in 
individuals  and  groups  of  individuals  primarily  thru  the 
direction  of  games,  athletics,  dancing,  gymnastics,  etc. 
These  forms  of  big  muscle  activities,  each  of  complicated 
variety,  differ  enormously  in  their  appeal  to  different 
individuals;  in  the  vigor,  nervous  energy  and  skill  required 
for  their  performance;  and  in  their  organic,  nervous  and 
emotional  influences.  The  physical  educator,  to  be  effi¬ 
cient,  must  know  the  possibilities  and  limitations  in  each 
class  of  big  muscle  activities  for  each  of  the  different  groups 
of  individuals. 

The  fourth  problem  of  the  physical  educator  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  securing  his  aims  in  individuals  or  groups 
which  differ  in  needs,  capacities,  and  tastes  by  adapting 
to  them  activities  that  differ  in  their  appeal,  demand  and 
functional  effects.  This  is  the  problem  of  adaptation, 
teaching  and  leadership.  No  longer  is  it  enough  for  the 
physical  instructor  to  direct  exercises  or  games  according 
to  a  cut  and  dried  formula.  To  be  independently  efficient, 
he  must  know  his  functions,  his  individuals,  and  his  technical 
subject  matter.  But  this  avails  nothing,  unless  he  can 
select  activities  and  adapt  them  to  needs,  capacities  and 
tastes.  Efficiency  here  no  more  allows  compromise  than  it 
tolerates  poor  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  physician. 

Fifth,  since  our  aims  require  an  adaptation  of  technical 
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means  to  different  groups  of  individuals,  there  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  organization  and  administration.  This  includes 
policies  in  organization,  methods  of  managing  groups  and 
activities,  the  construction  and  care  of  the  plant,  and  the 
administration  of  finances,  etc.,  etc.  The  physical  educator 
must  also  know  how  to  make  the  material  and  managerial 
adjustments  in  his  professional  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
gain  his  aims  with  as  little  friction,  delay  and  inconvenience 
as  possible. 

Such  then  are  the  problems  of  the  physical  educator 
and  the  qualities  necessary  for  his  professional  efficiency. 
The  organization  of  a  scheme  of  courses  that  will  give  this 
information,  judgment  and  skill  and  also  satisfy  theoretical 
and  administrative  demands,  can  best  be  formulated  con¬ 
structively  from  the  standpoint  of  these  five  problems. 
I  shall  therefore  formulate  the  strictly  professional  courses 
under  the  heading  of  the  problems  and  refer  incidentally 
to  prerequisites  necessary  in  the  special  sciences. 

The  material  on  the  interpretation  of  physical  education 
falls  into  several  clearly  marked  courses.  First,  there  is 
what  men  have  thought  and  done  in  the  past,  or  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  ideals  and  methods,  which  we  call  History  of 
Physical  Education.  This  should  be  given  as  a  two-credit 
hour  course. 

Then  there  is  the  material  on  nature’s  scheme  of  de¬ 
veloping  the  nervous  system  and  volitional  power  thru 
activity  in  play.  A  course  on  the  Nature  and  Function  of 
Play  should  interpret  the  biological  relationship  of  play 
to  the  evolution  of  infancy  and  the  intellect;  should  in¬ 
terpret  the  past  and  present  social  ideals  of  play;  and  then 
interpret  the  functions  of  play  in  education  and  in  modern 
civilization.  An  adequate  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
play  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  educator.  This  material 
will  require  at  least  two  credit  hours.  The  course  should 
be  preceded  by  a  course  in  general  psychology. 

The  interpretation  of  physical  education  as  a  science 
and  as  a  profession  should  be  given  in  two  courses.  An 
introductory  or  elementary  coiu'se  should  come  early  in 
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professional  training  and  present  the  broader  functions  and 
relationships  of  physical  education,  thus  giving  a  pre¬ 
liminary  professional  perspective  and  code  of  ideals  that  will 
permeate  all  the  other  courses  and  grow  as  the  training 
proceeds. 

An  advanced  course  on  The  Principles  of  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  should  focus  all  the  data  furnished  by  the  special 
sciences,  experience  and  experiment,  on  a  theoretical 
interpretation  of  physical  education.  This  course  should 
reveal  the  functions  and  relationships  of  big  muscle 
activities  in  the  whole  educational  process,  i.  e.,  in  the 
development  of  organic,  nervous,  intellectual,  volitional 
and  moral  power  and  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
to  a  progressive  social  order.  It  should  interpret  the 
limitations  set  by  heredity  and  environment  and,  therefore, 
the  relationships  of  physical  education  to  eugenics,  social 
economy  and  hygiene.  Finally,  it  should  emphasize  the 
functions  of  the  physical  educator  as  a  leader,  trainer, 
and  instructor  in  right  habits  of  living  according  to  hygienic, 
ethical  and  social  standards.  This  course  should  require 
both  physiology  and  psychology  as  prerequisites  and  be 
given  in  a  three-hour  credit  course. 

These  courses  on  interpretation  are  essential  for  the 
physical  educator’s  understanding  of  his  profession,  but  he 
needs  more.  Since  he  is  essentially  a  trainer  in  habits  of 
living,  as  well  as  a  director  of  developmental  activities,  he 
must  be  thoroly  grounded  in  the  sciences  that  give  the 
standards  for  such  training;  especially  personal,  and  de¬ 
velopmental  or  child  hygiene.  Again,  since  his  work  is  a 
phase  of  education,  the  physical  educator  should  have  one 
or  more  courses  interpreting  general  education.  Further 
education  deals  with  but  one  of  the  three  factors  deter¬ 
mining  the  results  of  growth  and  development:  activity. 
Eugenics  deals  with  heredity  and  social  economy  deals 
with  the  environment,  and  both  these  factors  set  limits 
on  the  practical  work  of  the  physical  educator.  Hence  he 
should  have  courses  in  eugenics  and  social  economy. 

The  courses  covering  the  problems  of  group  and  individ- 
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ual  difference  are  naturally  divided  into  a  course  on  Child 
Nature,  Growth  and  Development,  a  course  on  Individual 
Differences  and  a  course  on  the  Examination. 

The  course  on  Child  Nature,  Growth  and  Development 
should  cover  the  anatomical,  physiological,  psychological 
and  hygienic  facts,  laws,  and  results  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment;  and  the  age  characteristics,  needs,  capacities 
and  limitations  with  their  sex  variations,  in  order  that  the 
physical  educator  may  have  the  capacity  to  deal  with  age 
and  sex  groups  scientifically.  This  course  will  require  at 
least  three  credit  hours  and  should  be  based  on  preliminary 
courses  in  physiology  and  psychology. 

The  course  on  Individual  Differences  is  a  more  advanced 
treatment  of  physical  and  mental  variations  and  needs,  and 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  “diagnosis”  of  the  normal. 
At  present  this  course  can  be  given  in  two  credit  hours, 
but  it  is  a  subject  that  will  require  fuller  treatment  with  the 
future  development  of  education.  This  course  should  be 
balanced  by  a  course  on  pathology  especially  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  physical  educator  in  order  that  he  may  better 
understand  the  normal  and  recognize  abnormal  varia¬ 
tions. 

The  Examination  is  the  educator’s  guide.  Without  it 
there  can  be  no  rational  education.  It  reveals  the  func¬ 
tional  conditions  of  the  individual  at  each  stage  of  growth 
and  development,  his  tendencies  to  abnormal  variation, 
his  special  needs.  The  course  on  the  Examination  should 
cover  the  interpretation  of  individual  histories,  inspection, 
physical  diagnosis,  and  mental  and  physical  tests,  and 
prepare  the  physical  educator  to  interpret  the  individual’s 
functional  conditions  and  classify  him  for  instruction. 
This  course  should  require  at  least  three  credit  hours  of 
lecture  and  quiz  work  and  ten  hours  of  laboratory  work. 

The  courses  in  technique  should  include  a  series  of 
courses  on  gymnastics,  dancing,  athletics,  etc.,  in  order  to 
give  personal  skill  in  performance ;  and  two  theory  courses — 
the  Analysis,  Classification,  and  Grading  of  Activities  and 
the  Physiology  of  Exercise — to  give  the  capacity  to  think 
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scientifically  in  terms  of  professional  technical  subject 
matter. 

In  a  university  the  courses  in  practise  may  be,  and  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  them,  the  same  as  those  for  the  general 
student  body,  only  supplemented  by  courses  in  special 
technique’  to  be  referred  to  under  Adaptation. 

The  course  on  the  Analysis,  Classification,  and  Grading 
of  Activities  should  give  the  capacity  to  analyze  all  activities 
used  in  physical  education  into  their  mechanical  and 
anatomical  elements  and  then  to  classify  and  grade  them 
from  different  view-points  for  scientific  selection  and  use. 
This  course  should  have  three  credit  hours  and  be  based 
on  a  preliminary  course  in  anatomy. 

The  course  on  the  Physiology  of  Exercise  should  present 
the  functional  effects  of  the  varying  strength,  range  of  move¬ 
ment,  speed,  coordination,  duration,  etc.,  of  the  different 
elements  and  types  of  activity  on  each  of  the  physiological 
processes  for  each  stage  of  growth  and  development,  with 
sex  variations  and  for  each  condition  of  individual  variation. 
This  course  should  have  three  credit  hours,  with  laboratory 
work,  and  be  based  on  preliminary  coiu'ses  in  physiology. 

These  courses  on  technique  will  give  the  physical  educator 
a  general  mastery  of  the  structure  and  function  of  his 
technical  subject  matter. 

The  courses  in  adaptation  and  teaching  fall  into  three 
groups;  the  Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Teaching,  Special 
Technical  Methods  and  Practise  Teaching. 

The  work  on  the  Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Teaching 
should  give  the  formulated  principles  for  the  selection  of 
activities  to  meet  various  demands ;  with  the  laws  of 
adaptation  to  age  and  sex  groups  and  individual  variations, 
modified  according  to  other  activities,  and  to  climatic  and 
institutional  conditions.  It  should  formulate  the  principles 
of  training  and  outline  the  psychology  of  leadership  and 
instruction.  Especially  should  it  emphasize  the  principles 
of  molding  habits  of  conduct  according  to  hygienic,  ethical, 
and  social  standards.  This  course  requires  at  least  three 
credit  hours. 
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Under  Special  Technique  or  Special  Methods  several 
separate  courses  should  be  organized  covering  children’s 
plays  and  games,  gymnastics,  dancing,  swimming  and  the 
several  branches  of  highly  organized  athletics.  In  each  of 
these  divisions  of  the  physical  educator’s  technical  subject 
matter,  including  three  specialized  stages  of  athletics, 
personal  and  teaching  skill  should  be  required  before  a 
degree  is  granted.  General  personal  skill  should  be  acquired 
in  the  courses  in  “Practise.”  Then  the  courses  on  Special 
Technique  may  be  devoted  primarily  to  special  analysis 
and  the  special  methods  of  leading,  coaching,  training,  etc. 
Each  of  these  courses  can  be  given  in  one  credit  hour, 
except  dancing  for  women,  which  should  require  two  credit 
hours.  All  the  courses  on  special  technique  would  thus 
require  about  eight  credit  hours. 

Practise  Teaching  should  be  organized  under  critical 
leadership  to  train  and  test  finally  the  capacity  for  leader¬ 
ship  and  teaching.  Personal  elements — presence  and 
manners — in  directing  and  controlling  classes  should  be 
carefully  studied  and  emphasized.  Practise  Teaching  should 
begin  early  in  the  regular  work,  using  the  student  body  in  the 
university,  and  should  extend  later  into  the  high  school, 
playground,  and  grade  school.  Credit  should  cover  each 
of  these  phases  of  leadership  and  teaching,  and  be  arranged 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  candidate. 

The  material  on  organization  and  administration  may 
be  given  in  one  course  or  divided  into  two  sections :  Instruc¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Executive  Administration.  In¬ 
structional  Administration  includes  the  materials  marshalled 
under  such  headings,  usually,  as  School-room  Manage¬ 
ment,  Floor  Management  and  most  of  the  material  put 
under  Practical  Conduct  in  the  Normal  Course  in  Play. 
It  includes  records,  methods  of  handling  groups  and  sec¬ 
tions,  arrangement  of  space  and  equipment,  methods  of 
organizing  activities,  regulations  for  avoiding  injuries, 
control  of  conduct,  etc. 

Executive  Administration  covers  such  problems  as  (i) 
the  theory  of  organization  and  the  administrative  policies 
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demanded  by  different  classes  of  institutions,  (2)  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  groups,  their  examination,  classification, 
assignment  to  squads,  records,  etc.,  (3)  the  administration 
of  activities  and  questions  of  time,  space,  schedules,  etc., 
(4)  the  administration  of  staff,  its  selection,  adjustment  of 
salaries,  and  supervision  of  work,  (5)  the  administration  of 
the  plant  including  construction,  equipment  and  care,  (6) 
the  administration  of  finances,  budgets,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  courses  that  present  the  material 
directly  related  to  the  physical  educator’s  special  problems, 
there  are  two  or  three  associated  courses  made  necessary 
by  the  nature  of  his  technical  work :  hygiene,  first  aid  to  the 
injured,  and  voice  training  for  example,  which  need  not  be 
considered  here. 

This  completes  the  strictly  professional  courses  that 
seem  essential  in  order  that  the  physical  educator  may  have 
skill  and  judgment  and  the  information  necessary  to  solve 
independently  his  practical  professional  problems. 

In  outlining  the  professional  courses,  reference  was  made 
in  several  cases  to  prehminary  courses  or  prerequisites 
in  the  fundamental  sciences,  such  as  anatomy,  psychology, 
sociology,  etc.  But  anatomy  and  physiology  and  a 
psychology  of  any  value  require,  for  real  understanding, 
a  course  in  biology,  and  physiology  further  requires  a 
foundation  in  chemistry.  Hence  training  in  the  foundation 
sciences  will  necessarily  include  chemistry,  biology,  anatomy 
and  embryology,  physiology,  pathology,  psychology  and 
sociology.  But  these  comses  should  be  given  with  some 
consideration  for  the  professional  needs  of  the  physical 
educator.  For  example,  the  anatomy  required  by  the 
engineer  of  normally  developing  human  beings  is  different 
in  emphasis  from  that  required  by  the  specialist  on 
pathological  conditions,  the  physician  or  surgeon.  The 
same  would  be  true  of  several  other  courses,  especially 
pathology.  Particular  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
thoro  work  in  biology  as  the  root  science  for  clear  thinking 
in  education. 

Finally,  academic  precedence  will  require  a  min- 
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imum  in  training  in  English,  history,  and  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages. 

This  brings  us  to  a  complete  schematic  summary  which  is 
presented  in  chart  form,  of  all  the  important  courses  essential 
in  a  curriculum  for  the  professional  training  of  physical 
educators  and  play  directors. 

Classified  Outline  of  Professional  Courses  for  Physical  Educators 
AND  Play  Directors 

I.  Arts.  English,  History,  Languages 

II.  Foundation  Studies.  Chemistry 
Biology 
Anatomy 
Embryology 
Physiology 
Sociology 

Eugenics  and  Social  Economy 
Pathology 

III.  Special  Professional  Studies. 

A.  Hygiene. 

General  Hygiene 
Personal  Hygiene 

B.  Education. 

Interpretation  of  Education 

C.  Physical  Education. 

1.  Interpretations  and  Aims. 

Introduction  to  Physical  Education 
History  of  Physical  Education 
The  Nature  and  Function  of  Play 
The  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

2.  Group  and  Individual  Differences  and  Needs. 

Child  Nature  and  Growth  and  Development 
Individual  Differences 
The  Examination 

3.  Technique. 

(a)  Practise. 

Courses  for  Personal  Skill 

(b)  Analytical  Technique. 

Analysis,  Classification  and  Grading  of  Activities, 
Physiology  of  Exercise 

4.  Adaptation  and  Teaching. 

Theory  of  Adaptation  and  Teaching 
Special  Technique  or  Special  Methods 
Practise  Teaching 

5.  Organization  and  Administration. 

(a)  Instructional  Administration 

(b)  Executive  Organization  and  Administration 

6.  Associated  Studies. 

First  Aid 

Voice  Training,  Etc. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  schematic  outline 
of  the  contents  of  the  curriculum,  not  the  order  in  which 
the  courses  should  be  given  thru  a  term  of  years.  That 
is  another  problem  and  will  be  treated  at  another  time. 

From  this  outline  for  a  professional  curriculum  and  the 
suggestions  concerning  the  courses,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
such  a  curriculum  can  be  given  with  any  degree  of  success 
only  by  a  school  of  university  rank.  Further,  while  the 
plan  may  be  started  on  a  four-year  basis,  the  mass  of 
essential  material  for  professional  efficiency  requires  five 
years  for  satisfactory  treatment.  Even  this  will  have  to  be 
increased  later. 

Doubts  concerning  the  need  and  the  possibihties  for  the 
success  of  such  a  course  will  rise  in  the  minds  of  those  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  present  conditions  of  physical  education 
and  play.  Yet  the  demand  for  efficient  physical  educators 
and  play  directors  is  exceedingly  great  and  the  salaries  are 
increasingly  good.  Further  experience  indicates  that  the 
profession  appeals  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right 
character  and  intellectual  power,  when  once  they  under¬ 
stand  its  functions  and  service.  So  close  to  the  core  of 
interests  in  the  life  of  the  child  and  the  youth  is  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  so  great  are  its  opportunities  for  intimacy  and 
character-molding  that  it  is  beginning  to  attract  those 
temperaments  appealed  to  most  strongly  by  ideals  of 
service. 

The  university  that  estabhshes  the  curriculum  here 
outlined  and  presents  its  meaning  to  the  youth  of  the 
land  will  have  crowded  courses.  It  may  even  select  candi¬ 
dates  rigidly  according  to  capacity  for  leadership  and  still 
have  large  numbers. 

The  demand  for  efficient,  highly  trained  educators  and 
the  appeal  of  the  work  to  temperaments  that  crave  active 
leadership  and  that  have  a  sense  of  service,  supports  the 
conviction  that  within  three  years,  five  or  six  universities 
of  first  rank  will  be  offering  professional  curriculums  of  a 
character  substantially  as  outlined. 

Clark  W.  Hetherington 
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IV 

IDEALS  IN  PRESENT-DAY  EDUCATION^ 
Progress  is  made  possible  by  ideals.  The  mind  of 
man,  leaping  ahead  of  what  the  present  experience  pre¬ 
sents,  fashions  for  itself  an  experience  which  exists  only 
as  a  dream,  a  hope,  a  purpose  as  yet  unfulfilled.  By  means 
of  these  imaginations  of  the  mind,  these  pictures  of  a  future 
more  to  be  desired  than  is  the  present,  there  is  made  possi¬ 
ble  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Education  proceeds  in  accordance  with  this  general 
method  of  advance  quite  as  truly  as  do  other  phases  of 
civilization  at  large.  There  are  the  two  fairly  distinct 
processes:  first,  the  consciousness  of  an  ideal  to  be  attained, 
a  goal  to  be  reached ;  and  second,  the  formation  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  steps  whereby  the  ideal  may  be  realized.  The 
knowledge  of  the  end  precedes  that  of  the  means.  Just 
as  it  is  needful  for  one  to  know  where  he  is  going  before 
he  can  determine  the  best  paths  to  pursue,  so  in  educa¬ 
tion  one  must  be  certain  about  the  ideals  to  be  realized 
before  he  can  determine  the  best  methods  to  be  employed. 
Whole  systems  of  education  have  been  abandoned  when 
once  a  new  ideal  became  emphasized,  for  educational  sys¬ 
tems  depend  for  their  existence  upon  educational  ideals. 

In  a  civilization  which  is  progressive,  it  is  impossible 
ever  to  rest  content  with  present  achievements.  The 
foot  presses  eagerly  on  toward  the  better  land  which  the 
eye  perceives.  Unlike  the  older  Chinese  education  which 
had  as  its  aim  the  perpetuation  of  what  had  been  the 
idealization  of  the  past,  the  education  of  the  Occident 
always  has  manifested  an  ability  to  modify  its  forms,  ever 
struggling  toward  a  more  perfect  condition.  If  the  theory 
of  evolution  has  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  re- 

^  Read  before  the  annual  session  of  the  South  Dakota  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  November,  1913. 
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versal  of  values  in  the  time  series — the  placing  of  the  Golden 
Age  in  the  future  instead  of  in  the  past — if  the  theory  of 
evolution  has  accomplished  nothing  more  than  this,  who 
will  dare  say  that  its  significance  has  not  been  momentous? 
The  notion  that  the  best  is  yet  to  come,  that  the  good  of 
today  must  be  replaced  by  the  better  of  tomorrow,  is  a 
priceless  legacy,  lu-ging  toward  action,  not  stagnation, 
toward  hope,  and  not  despair.  It  is  the  idea  of  an  ever- 
advancing  civilization  where  each  step  is  but  preparatory 
to  its  successor. 

What,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideals  which  today  are 
to  be  found  in  educational  thinking?  For  there  is  no  age 
in  which  ideals  are  wholly  absent,  even  tho  at  times  they 
may  become  almost  hidden  beneath  the  burden  of  systems 
of  which  they  themselves  were  creators.  There  are,  indeed, 
today  many  educational  ideals  forcing  themselves  out  into 
the  light,  and  it  will  be  our  task  to  enumerate  some  of  them. 
Without  entering  upon  any  discussion  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  ideals  most  prominent  in  mod¬ 
ern  educational  thought,  it  is  our  purpose  merely  to  state 
what  some  of  these  ideals  are. 

The  first,  and  in  some  ways  the  most  prominent,  ideal 
to  be  noted  is  what  may  be  called  the  scientific  ideal.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  generation  there  has  been  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  demand  that  the  empirical  sciences  be  given  a  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  Due  no  doubt  to  the 
many  valuable  discoveries  which  have  been  made  and  are 
still  being  made  within  the  realm  of  these  sciences,  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  induced  to  lay  greater  stress  upon  science 
as  a  subject  to  be  taught  in  the  school.  Elementary  courses 
in  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
and  studies  of  a  similar  nature,  have  found  their  places 
not  only  in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning,  but  even 
to  a  remarkable  degree  in  our  secondary  schools.  And  the 
conquest  of  the  scientific  ideal  does  not  terminate  here; 
its  shadow  may  be  found  even  in  schools  more  elementary 
than  those  of  secondary  grade. 

One  can  scarcely  turn  his  thought  to  a  consideration 
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of  the  scientific  ideal  as  it  relates  itself  to  education  with¬ 
out  soon  coming  upon  another  ideal — the  literary  ideal. 
Just  at  present  there  appears  to  be  in  many  quarters  a 
subordination  of  literature  to  science,  especially  noticeable 
in  the  changing  attitude  toward  the  classical  languages 
and  their  literature.  The  amount  of  Greek  and  Latin 
which  is  being  taught  today  in  our  universities  and  col¬ 
leges  is  considerably  less  than  what  it  was  a  generation 
ago.  In  our  secondary  schools  there  is  a  similar  diminution 
in  the  ranks  of  those  who  study  the  classics.  And  the 
story  of  the  triumph  of  the  sciences  is  largely  identical 
with  the  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  classics.  Similar  in 
many  ways  to  the  intense  struggle  between  the  scientists 
and  the  theologians  when  the  modern  astronomical  views 
first  began  to  gain  in  plausibility,  or  more  recently  when 
the  battlefield  was  the  theory  of  organic  evolution— similar 
in  many  ways  has  been  the  struggle  between  the  supporters 
of  science  for  the  school  and  those  who  maintained  that 
the  classics  ought  not  to  be  abandoned. 

Much  of  the  conflict  between  these  two  ideals,  the 
literary  and  the  scientific,  has  been  irrelevant  to  the  real 
issue.  It  has  often  been  forgotten  that  the  question  as  it 
comes  to  the  educator  is  not  what  should  be  the  relative 
status  of  the  empirical  sciences  and  classical  hterature, 
but  rather  what  values  do  each  of  these  have  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  youth?  And  when  the  smoke  of  battle  has  risen 
and  men  are  able  to  see  more  clearly  the  exact  situation, 
the  antagonism  between  these  two  schools  of  educators 
will  gradually  subside,  each  recognizing  the  inadequacy 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  either  the  scientific  or  the 
literary  ideal  when  it  is  followed  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  When  they  can  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  larger 
ideal  which  includes  them  both  and  assigns  to  each  its 
place  in  the  complete  education  of  youth,  then  will  they 
no  longer  struggle  against  each  other,  but  rather  join  hands 
in  one  common  struggle  against  their  common  foe,  which 
is  ignorance.  The  complete  culture  must  include  both 
the  scientific  and  the  literary  ideals. 
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Another  ideal  which  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
the  foreground  of  attention  is  the  physical  ideal.  Recent 
psychological  studies  emphasize  the  intimate  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  so-called  physical  and  mental  aspects  of  life. 
Physiology  and  psychology  have  ever  been  blended  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  the  science  called  physiological  psy¬ 
chology.  Biology  is  a  study  which  seeks  to  comprehend 
both  body  and  mind  within  the  larger  unity,  life.  And 
these  investigations  are  not  without  their  results  upon  edu¬ 
cation.  The  importance  of  physical  training  is  receiving 
much  attention  among  educational  thinkers  today. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  emphasize  the  value  of  a  strong, 
healthy  body,  both  as  giving  an  immediate  worth  to  life 
thru  the  natural  zest  in  living  which  it  bestows,  and  as 
furnishing  a  suitable  basis  for  mental  labor.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  further  consideration  in  laying  stress  upon  physical 
education.  Plato  saw  it  when  he  wrote  his  Republic  and, 
as  in  many  other  respects,  so  in  this  we  are — to  use  Emer¬ 
son’s  admirable  phrase — “saying  after  him.”  It  is  the 
thought  that  physical  training  develops  certain  qualities 
of  spirit  which  a  literary  education  alone  fails  to  develop. 

“The  very  exercises  and  toils  he  will  undertake,” 
writes  Plato,  “in  order  to  stimulate  the  spirited  element 
of  his  nature,  rather  than  with  a  view  of  increasing  his 
strength;  he  will  not,  like  common  athletes,  use  exercise 
and  regimen  to  develop  his  muscles.  *  ♦  *  *  Neither 

are  the  two  arts  of  music  and  gymnastics  really  designed, 
the  one  for  the  training  of  the  soul,  the  other  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  body.  *  ♦  ♦  *  teachers  of  both  have 

in  view  chiefly  the  improvement  of  the  soul.  *  *  *  *  * 

I  am  quite  aware  that  your  mere  athlete  beomes  too  much 
of  a  savage,  and  that  the  musician  is  melted  and  softened 
beyond  what  is  good  for  him.  *  *  *  He  who  mingles 

music  with  gymnastic  in  the  fairest  proportions,  and  best 
attempters  them  to  the  soul,  may  be  called  a  true  musician 
and  harmonist  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  the  tuner  of  the 
strings.” 

So  it  is  that  those  who  are  advocating  more  attention 
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to  physical  training  base  their  argument  upon  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  such  training  quite  as  much  as  upon  its 
bodily  advantages. 

There  are  evidences  for  believing  that  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  will  see  more  stress  laid  upon  physical  education  than 
there  is  at  present.  The  tendency  to  build  gymnasiums, 
swimming-pools,  athletic  fields,  is  spreading  rapidly  among 
secondary  institutions  and  is  no  longer  confined  to  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges.  While  interscholastic  rivalry  still 
plays  a  strong  role  in  athletics  and  too  often  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  students  of  an  institution  participate 
in  its  athletic  activities,  there  is  discernible,  however,  a 
growing  tendency  to  broaden  athleticism.  Inter-class  rivalry 
frequently  is  used  as  a  means  toward  stimulating  more 
interest  in  the  physical ;  sometimes  the  rivalry  among 
school  societies  is  made  use  of.  Special  schools  of  physical 
culture  are  springing  up  thruout  the  land,  and  such  schools 
are  not  confined  to  men  and  boys  but  are  represented 
among  our  schools  for  women. 

These  are  some  of  the  external  evidences  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  growing  physical  ideal  in  our  educational 
thought. 

A  fourth  ideal  which  at  present  is  forcing  itself  to  the 
light  is  the  moral  ideal.  Many  educators  believe  that  our 
systems,  as  now  constituted,  make  too  small  provision 
for  training  the  volitional  side  of  the  child’s  nature.  While 
intellectual  ignorance  is  to  some  degree  dispelled,  is  there 
a  corresponding  enlightenment  afforded  the  moral  nature? 
The  word  “moral”  is  here  used  in  its  broadest  connota¬ 
tion,  and  is  inclusive  of  the  more  narrow  usage  of  the  term. 
The  education  referred  to  is  that  which  aims  to  initiate  the 
young  into  the  '"mores"  of  the  society  into  which  he  has 
been  born,  to  inculcate  those  principles  upon  which  ethical 
practises  are  based,  to  train  the  individual  in  habits  of 
right  action.  And  such  training  is  of  great  importance. 
Unless  our  youth  learn  to  honor  in  their  actions  the  ethical 
ideals  of  society  at  large,  to  grow  up  into  self-respecting, 
honest,  noble  members  of  the  civilization  which  has  be- 
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gotten  them,  their  intellectual  training  will  but  make  them 
more  cunning  in  their  ignoble  pmsuits.  Once  again,  the 
words  of  Plato  may  well  be  called  to  mind. 

“May  we  not  say  that  the  most  gifted  minds,  when 
they  are  ill-educated,  become  the  worst?  Do  not  great 
crimes  and  the  spirit  of  pure  evil  spring  gut  of  a  fulness 
of  nature  ruined  by  education  rather  than  from  any  in¬ 
feriority,  whereas  weak  natures  are  scarcely  capable  of  any 
very  great  good  or  very  great  evil?  ♦  *  *  jje  is  like  a 

plant  which,  having  proper  nurture,  grows  and  matures 
into  all  virtue,  but,  if  sown  and  planted  in  an  alien  soil, 
becomes  the  most  noxious  of  all  weeds.  *  *  *  'j'hg 

.idea  of  the  good  is  the  highest  knowledge,  and  all  other 
things  become  useful  and  advantageous  only  by  their  use 
of  this.  *  *  *  Do  you  think  that  the  possession  of 

the  whole  world  is  of  any  value  without  the  good?  or  of  all 
wisdom,  without  the  beautiful  and  good?” 

Led  on  by  the  moral  ideal,  many  educators  have  sought 
to  have  courses  in  ethics  introduced  into  the  curriculums  of 
our  secondary  schools,  and  such  courses  are  far  more  com¬ 
mon  today  than  they  were  a  generation  ago.  Let  me  dare 
to  predict  that  their  scope  will  be  even  wider  in  the  next 
generation. 

Not  only  are  ethical  principles  being  taught  in  a  direct 
manner  in  many  of  our  schools,  but  indirect  methods  are 
sought  whereby  morality  may  be  inculcated  in  the  minds 
of  the  younger  children.  There  are  being  published  series 
of  readers  which,  recognizing  the  necessity  of  teaching 
morality  indirectly  to  the  young,  aim  to  teach  the  virtues 
thru  stories,  these  stories  being  arranged  in  harmony  with 
the  psychological  development  of  the  child.  The  rapid 
introduction  of  such  series  into  some  of  the  best  school 
systems  of  the  country  is  sufficient  testimony  of  their  value. 

The  wide-spread  agitation  over  the  pedagogy  of  sex 
is  another  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  moral  ideal 
among  our  educators.  The  Chicago  system  already  has 
introduced  certain  lectures  by  physicians  regarding  the 
facts  of  sex;  and  many  other  cities  are  seriously  considering 
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the  advisability  of  some  instruction  along  these  lines. 
Whether  it  is  best  to  teach  these  matters  in  our  schools 
or  not,  is  a  question  altogether  irrelevant  to  the  present 
argument.  Whatever  be  the  action  of  the  future,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  these  issues  would  never  assume  such 
prominence  among  educators  if  there  were  not  the  under¬ 
lying  moral  ideal  with  its  insistent  demand  that  the  ethical 
be  not  overlookt  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

In  close  connection  with  the  moral  ideal  is  another, 
the  religious  ideal.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  when  this  ideal  was  the  most  prominent 
of  all;  today,  however,  this  is  far  from  being  true.  There 
are,  to  be  sure,  educational  institutions  which  are  dominated 
by  religious  societies,  but  their  number  is  relatively  smaller 
than  it  was  a  generation  or  two  ago  and  the  freedom  of 
thought  found  in  such  institutions  is  much  greater  now  than 
it  was  then.  The  tendency  of  late  has  been  toward  another 
type  of  domination,  the  domination  of  the  school  by  the 
state.  With  the  increasing  emphasis  upon  the  political 
functions  of  education,  there  has  been  a  decreasing  emphasis 
upon  its  religious  functions.  Such  matters  as  the  dimin¬ 
ishing  number  of  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  which 
attendance  upon  religious  services  is  made  compulsory,  the 
diminishing  number  of  secondary  and  lower  institutions 
in  which  religious  exercises  form  a  part  of  the  curriculum, 
the  lower  regard  for  both  the  earned  and  honorary  degrees 
granted  by  schools  of  theology  in  comparison  with  similar 
degrees  given  by  other  professional  schools — such  matters 
as  these  are  indicative  of  the  present  status  of  the  religious 
ideal  in  educational  thought. 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are.  Here,  again,  let  me  dare  to  predict 
that  in  the  education  of  the  next  generation  the  rehgious 
ideal  will  come  more  to  the  forefront.  Already  there  are 
signs  of  this.  In  Germany  the  relation  of  religion  to  educa¬ 
tion  is  one  of  the  most  vital  questions  today,  and  in  the 
last  analysis  reduces  itself  to  the  dilemma  of  church  con¬ 
trol  or  state  control  of  the  school.  In  the  proposed  Saxon 
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School  Law  the  object  of  the  common  school  is  stated  thus : 
“thru  instruction,  exercise,  and  training,  to  develop  ac¬ 
tively  the  mental  and  physical  forces  of  the  child  and  give 
him  the  fundamentals  of  moral  and  religious  education  as 
well  as  general  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  for  the  life 
of  citizenship.”  This  is,  apparently,  an  attempt  to  include 
both  the  religious  and  the  political  ideals  in  their  education. 
Among  the  Germans  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  giving  the  youth  religious  instruction,  but 
very  general  unanimity  in  the  belief  that  such  instruction 
should  be  given. 

What  method  will  be  used  in  American  education  can 
not  be  forecast,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
our  educational  systems  will  include  some  method  by  which 
the  youth  of  our  land  may  receive  religious  training.  The 
religious  ideal  can  not  long  be  smothered.  Perhaps  at 
present  it  is  paying  the  penalty  for  its  excessive  domina¬ 
tion  over  education  in  days  gone  by,  but  that  it  is  one  of 
the  permanent  ideals  in  educational  thought  and  must  be 
granted  its  proper  place  in  the  perfect  education  toward 
which  we  strive,  who  will  dare  to  deny? 

In  our  reference  to  the  religious  ideal,  we  have  touched 
upon  the  political  ideal.  Education  seems  thus  far  in  its 
history  to  have  been  kept  subservient  to  the  great  institu¬ 
tions  of  society — the  family,  the  church,  the  state.  Each 
in  its  turn  has  claimed  the  school  as  its  own,  making  it  a 
means  to  a  more  ultimate  end.  Just  at  present  there  are 
those  among  educators  who  are  willing  that  the  school 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  state,  and  apparently  are  unable 
to  see  that  as  long  as  education  is  a  servant  abuses  will 
not  cease.  It  is  not  impossible  to  find  men  exercising  un¬ 
due  power  over  the  educational  institutions  of  our  land — 
men  who  are  not  interested  primarily  in  education  for  its 
own  sake  but  rather  for  some  extraneous  purpose.  As 
long  as  this  condition  of  affairs  exists,  as  long  as  this  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  school  is  tolerated,  education  can  not 
reach  the  position  in  society  for  which  it  is  destined. 

Hegel  was  right  in  saying  that,  in  the  long  struggle  for 
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freedom,  the  last  and  most  difficult  step  was  the  attainment 
of  freedom  of  thought.  And,  just  as  with  the  individual 
man,  so  will  it  be  with  the  institutions  of  society.  Educa¬ 
tion,  the  school,  altho  for  many  ages  crusht  to  earth  by 
the  dominating  hand  of  now  this  institution,  now  that,  yet 
will  struggle  on  toward  the  consummation  of  liberty,  the 
freedom  befitting  an  independent  institution  of  society, 
and  finally  take  its  stand  on  equal  terms  with  the  church, 
the  family,  and  the  state. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  school  toward  the  state  are 
real;  but  equally  real  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  state 
toward  the  school.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  the  school  to 
perfect  citizenship  than  it  is  the  duty  of  citizenship  to  per¬ 
fect  the  school.  The  political  ideal  is  a  noble  one,  but  it 
has  yet  to  learn  its  true  relationship  to  the  other  ideals 
contained  within  the  heart  of  education.  The  freedom  of 
the  school  may  be  long  in  coming,  but  it  will  come. 

There  is  yet  another  ideal  in  present-day  education 
which  ought  to  receive  mention — the  vocational  ideal. 
The  term,  as  here  intended,  is  taken  in  its  broadest  connota¬ 
tion,  and  has  reference  to  the  growing  tendency  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  practical  aspects  of  education. 

Many  are  the  exponents  of  an  education  which  will 
fit  the  young  of  our  country  more  adequately  for  the  work 
by  which  they  are  to  earn  their  livelihood.  This  has  been 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  against  the  teaching 
of  the  classics  in  the  public  schools,  and  there  appears  to 
be  much  reason  in  the  contention.  The  public  schools, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  selective  in  arranging  their 
curriculum,  act  quite  rightly  in  insisting  upon  the  value 
of  practical  studies,  studies  which  will  enable  the 
young  more  quickly  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  thrifty 
civilization  in  which  their  lives  must  be  lived.  The  voca¬ 
tional  ideal  and  the  scientific  ideal  have  found  much  favor 
of  late  among  those  primarily,  interested  in  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  their  combined  force  which  is  responsible 
for  the  elimination  to  some  degree  of  the  literary  ideals. 
That  the  vocational  ideal  should  play  a  part  in  systems  of 
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public  education  appears  to  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
insistence  upon  the  value  of  the  scientific  ideal.  In  a  per¬ 
fect  system  of  education  all  these  ideals  would  be  repre¬ 
sented;  the  task,  however,  in  pubUc  education  may  prove 
to  be  of  such  a  nature  that  some  of  the  noblest  ideals  can 
not  receive  adequate  expression.  When  education  is  for  the 
many,  it  must  concentrate  upon  such  features  as  are  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  training  of  the  many.  And  this  it  is  which  of 
late  has  been  emphasized  by  leaders  in  public  education; 
resulting,  naturally,  in  more  prominence  being  given  to 
practical  studies. 

For  many  years  when  the  literary  ideal  was  in  full 
power  in  our  systems  of  education,  it  was  necessary  for  our 
youth  to  go  into  the  “learned  professions”  in  order  to  make 
their  years  of  training  have  distinct  vocational  value. 
What  could  one  do  when  he  had  finished  his  course  of  study 
at  a  secondary,  or  even  higher,  institution  of  learning? 
He  could  teach  or  preach,  often  with  but  slight  professional 
training  in  addition  to  that  already  obtained;  or  he  could 
study  law  or  medicine.  As  a  result,  with  the  increasing 
number  of  those  completing  the  more  advanced  schools, 
there  came  the  crowding  of  the  professions.  If  the  public 
pays  for  higher  education  of  a  vocational  nature,  why  should 
the  vocations  represented  be  limited  to  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions?  With  such  thoughts  in  their  minds,  educators 
recently  have  been  instrumental  in  introducing  business 
schools,  agricultural  schools,  technical  schools,  industrial 
schools — institutions  which  emphasize  the  practical  aspect 
of  knowledge. 

Not  only  have  schools  been  founded  which  centre 
about  these  vocational  pursuits,  but,  in  the  more  general 
schools,  courses  have  been  introduced  which  lay  emphasis 
upon  practical  learning.  Manual  training  and  domestic 
science  are  taught  far  more  widely  today  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Night  schools  which  aim  to  emphasize 
the  practical  are  rapidly  increasing.  Continuation  schools 
and  courses  are  more  numerous  than  ever  before. 

Even  in  the  colleges,  the  force  of  the  vocational  ideal 
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is  being  felt.  It  is  responsible,  to  a  considerable  degree, 
for  the  adoption  of  the  group  system  of  studies  which  is 
an  attempt  to  synthesize  the  old  idea  of  the  required  course 
of  study  with  the  more  recent  idea  of  the  elective  course. 
In  the  group  system,  the  evils  of  a  system  which  is  entirely 
elective  are  lessened,  while  there  is  not  the  undesirable 
uniformity  of  the  old  required  system.  As  a  result,  the 
product  of  the  colleges  is  more  adequately  fitted  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  tasks  of  life,  for  the  groups  are  designed  to  be 
elected  largely  upon  a  vocational  basis. 

In  connection  with  the  vocational  ideal  mention  ought 
to  be  made  of  the  courses  being  given  in  vocational  adapta¬ 
tion  and  vocational  guidance.  Such  courses  are  increasing 
in  number  and  it  may  be  safely  predicted  that  the  increase 
will  continue. 

These  are  a  few  evidences  for  the  existence  in  our 
educational  thought  of  a  vocational  ideal. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  once  again  to  note 
the  similarity  with  the  thought  of  Plato — that  master¬ 
mind  of  the  Greek  civilization.  “There  are,”  says  Plato, 
“diversities  of  natures  among  us  which  are  adapted  to 
different  occupations.  *  ♦  *  *  Xhus  then  all  things 

are  produced  more  plentifully  and  easily  and  of  a  better 
quality  when  one  man  does  one  thing  which  is  natural  to 
him  and  is  done  at  the  right  time,  and  leaves  other  things.” 
And  Plato’s  whole  scheme  of  education,  when  lookt  at 
from  one  angle,  is  based  on  vocational  training.  He  would 
have  us  determine  as  early  as  possible  the  direction  in  which 
lies  the  natural  ability  of  the  child,  and  then  supplement 
that  natural  ability  with  vocational  training.  For  in  the 
perfect  society  each  one  must  have  his  work,  and,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  possible,  be  happy  in  doing  it. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  ideals  to  be  found  in  pres¬ 
ent-day  education.  The  list  may  not  be  exhaustive,  but 
the  ideals  here  mentioned  are,  I  believe,  those  of  most 
importance.  The  task  before  the  educators  of  this  age 
is  so  to  coordinate  these  ideals  that  there  may  result  one 
harmonious  system.  Many  educators  may  be  found  who 
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are  strenuous  advocates  of  a  system  which  over-empha- 
sizes  this  or  that  ideal,  while  ignoring,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  existence  of  other  ideals  quite  as  important.  The  task 
is  to  take  these  elements  and  weave  them  into  a  single 
fabric,  a  “coat  of  many  colors,”  but  nevertheless  a  single 
coat.  Our  education  must  be  broad,  indeed,  if  it  is  to  in¬ 
clude  all  its  natural  ideals — the  scientific,  the  literary,  the 
physical,  the  moral,  the  religious,  the  political,  and  the 
vocational.  When  there  comes  the  musician  who  is  able 
so  to  play  upon  this  educational  harp  of  many  strings  that 
there  shall  result  a  harmony  which  is  expressive  of  the 
civilization  of  today,  a  true  harmony  and  not  a  mass  of 
discordant  notes,  a  unified  yet  comprehensive  system  of 
education,  then  will  the  plurality  of  ideals  be  seen  in  the 
light  of  a  single  ideal;  then  will  the  many  appear  as  the  one. 
Until  then  it  is  our  duty  to  struggle  onward  as  best  we  can, 
ever  believing  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  harmonization 
of  ideals,  even  tho  the  realization  of  that  harmony  may 
demand  for  its  perfect  fulfillment  an  infinite  time. 

Herbert  P.  Patterson 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 


V 

THE  SOCIAL  SURVEY  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  decadence  of  rural  life  in  the  last  decade  is  a  fact 
so  often  commented  upon  as  to  appear  trite.  It  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  economic,  in  the  religious,  in  the  cultural 
as  well  as  in  the  educational  life  of  the  country  communities. 
Thus,  in  the  matter  of  farmer’s  incomes,  thoro,  impartial, 
and  wide-spread  investigations  reveal  the  fact  that  a  fourth 
of  all  the  farmers  are  running  behind  in  their  accounts 
every  year,  a  half  are  scarcely  able  to  do  more  than  make 
both  ends  meet,  and  a  fourth  only,  after  deducting  $1.25 
a  day  for  their  own  labor  and  five  per  cent  for  interest  on 
their  invested  capital,  are  able  to  make  what  one  may 
reasonably  call  a  good  living.  Truly  times  have  changed 
(if  indeed  they  ever  existed)  since  that  curious  pamphlet 
of  1801  was  written,  entitled  Observations  on  the  enormous 
high  cost  of  provisions,  shewing  amongst  other  things,  that  the 
over-grown  Opulence  of  the  Husbandman  or  Farmer  tends  to 
subvert  the  necessary  Gradations  of  Society,  is  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  Morality  in  general,  and,  if  not  salutarily  cor¬ 
rected,  will  be  the  perpetual  bane  and  misery  of  the  country. 
The  situation  from  a  religious  point  of  view  is  no  better. 
Within  ten  counties  in  Ohio  there  are  ninety-six  townships 
without  a  single  resident  minister,  and  for  every  church 
with  a  pastor  on  full  time  there  are  nineteen  without  one. 
To  say  that  but  one- third  of  the  churches  in  rural  com¬ 
munities  are  growing  would  be  a  conservative  statement. 
From  a  cultural  or  social  viewpoint  it  is  claimed,  and  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  the  failure  of  the  country  and 
small  village  to  provide  amusement  and  opportunity  for 
social  enjoyment  is  a  leading  cause  of  the  city-ward  move¬ 
ment  among  old  and  young  alike.  And  educationally, 
the  Country  Life  Commission  appointed  by  President 
Roosevelt  said  (page  53  of  its  report)  that  “The  schools 
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are  held  to  be  largely  responsible  for  ineffective  farming, 
low  ideals,  and  the  drift  to  town.” 

But  these  facts  are  so  commonly  known  that  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  repeat  them.  There  is  less  unanimity  of  opinion 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  reconstruction.  Yet  it  is 
here  that  the  emphasis  should  be  placed,  because  there  has 
been  more  misdirected  effort  along  this  line  than  at  any 
other  point.  Particularly  is  this  true  from  an  educational 
point  of  view. 

There  has  been,  within  the  past  few  years,  much  laudable 
effort  to  get  at  the  facts  involved  in  questions  of  dispute. 
The  tendency  is  far  from  being  confined  to  any  one  phase 
of  the  rural  problem,  and  much  less  has  it  been  restricted 
to  this  field  alone.  In  broader  matters  of  public  policy 
surveys  and  investigations  seem  at  last  to  have  come  into 
their  own  as  a  basis  of  reform.  In  view  of  this  general 
tendency,  therefore,  nothing  would  be  more  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  than  that  in  educational  circles  as  well  this  new  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  felt.  Thus  the  State  of  Ohio  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  educational  system 
of  that  state  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  so-called 
public  school  system.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  that  survey  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the 
queries  were  lacking  neither  in  completeness  nor  in  defi¬ 
niteness.  They  covered  every  phase  of  the  question, 
from  the  size  of  the  grounds  and  the  material  of  the  build¬ 
ing  itself  to  the  kind  of  chalk  used  and  the  nature  of  the 
individual  towels.  A  total  of  over  240  questions  were  asked 
on  one  set  of  blanks  alone. 

If  one  were  to  inquire  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  wide  survey, 
the  answer  would  be  at  once,  to  gain  increased  efficiency. 
And  increased  efficiency,  tho  it  may  seem  trite  to  say 
it,  is  largely  a  matter  of  adjustment.  So  many  times  has 
the  question  of  adjustment  been  raised  in  teachers’  journals 
and  elsewhere  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  word  is  sufficient 
to  provoke  a  smile.  Yet  withal  we  can  scarcely  give  it  too 
much  attention,  if  we  mean  by  it  the  proper  thing.  The 
difficulty  is  that  too  many  times  we  have  either  proceeded 
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blindly  to  “adjust  something”  (and  naturally  enough  have 
ofttimes  blundered)  or  we  have  contented  oiu*selves  with 
merely  talking  about  its  value.  To  illustrate :  Ohio  has, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  just  completed  a  state-wide 
survey.  The  object  protest  is  that  we  may  know  in  what 
condition  the  schools  really  are — not  what  our  impression 
is,  not  what  we  think  they  are,  but  what  actually  exists. 
The  end  in  view  is  that  they  may  be  better  adjusted  to  the 
needs  of  the  community,  made  more  uniform  in  quality, 
and  rendered  generally  more  efficient.  The  work  has  been 
well  done,  and  its  value  is  tremendous,  if  it  is  used  in  the 
right  way.  But  note  that  it  has  little  or  no  value  in  and 
of  itself,  aside  from  a  consideration  of  mere  interest.  If, 
therefore,  this  information  is  used  to  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  dropping  from  the  curriculum  of  certain 
courses  and  the  introduction  of  certain  others,  if  we  consider 
that  we  have  done  our  duty  when  we  have  introduced 
hygiene,  nature  study,  and  domestic  science,  taught  every¬ 
where  in  the  same  way  and  from  the  same  texts,  splendid 
tho  these  things  may  be,  the  result  will  be  a  failure  at  least 
in  the  accomplishment  of  all  that  might  be  achieved  by  this 
expenditure  of  effort.  For  note  that  the  end  of  education 
is  not  the  curriculum  nor  the  physical  plant,  but  the  people 
of  this  and  the  coming  generation,  and  if  we  limit  our  at¬ 
tention,  as  we  are  so  apt  to  do  our  investigation,  to  the 
school-house,  we  commit  an  unpardonable  error. 

An  illustration  may  make  the  point  the  more  clear.  “I 
dare  say,”  said  Frederick  W.  Taylor  before  the  Tuck  School 
Conference  on  Scientific  Management,  “that  you  think 
there  is  no  science  in  shoveling  dirt  *  *  *  There  is, 

however,  a  best  way  in  doing  everything  *  *  *  Xhe 

workers  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  for  instance, 
almost  all  owned  their  own  shovels,  and  I  have 
seen  them  go  day  after  day  to  the  same  shovel  for  every 
kind  of  work,  from  shoveling  rice  coal,  three  and  one-half 
pounds  to  the  shovel  load,  to  shoveling  heavy  wet  ore, 
thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  shovel  load.  Is  three  and  one- 
half  pounds  right  or  is  thirty-eight  pounds  right  ?  ******- 
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We  began  by  taking  the  maximum  load  on  the  shovel  and 
counting  the  shovelfuls  all  day  long  and  weighing  the 
tonnage  at  the  end  of  the  day.  I  think  there  was  about 
thirty-eight  pounds  to  the  shovel  on  an  average.  And 
then  we  got  shorter  shovels  holding  about  thirty-four 
pounds,  and  measured  the  tonnage  per  day,  and  it  was 
greater  than  when  they  were  using  the  thirty-eight  pound 
shovel  *  *  *  Again  we  reduced  the  load  to  thirty 

pounds,  and  they  did  a  still  greater  tonnage,  again  to 
twenty-eight  pounds,  and  another  increase,  and  the  load 
kept  on  increasing  as  we  diminished  the  shovel-load  until  we 
reached  about  twenty-one  pounds;  at  twenty-one  pounds 
a  man  did  his  biggest  day’s  work.  With  twenty  pounds, 
with  eighteen  pounds,  with  seventeen,  and  with  fourteen, 
they  did  again  a  smaller  day’s  work  *  ♦  *  Xhe  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  part  of  the  science  of  shoveling,  then,  lies  in 
always  giving  the  shoveler  a  shovel  which  will  hold  twenty- 
one  pounds,  whatever  material  he  is  using.” 

“What  were  the  consequences  of  that?  In  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Steel  Works  we  had  to  build  a  shovel-room  for  our 
common  laborers.  Up  to  that  time  the  men  had  owned 
their  own  shovels.  We  had  to  equip  this  room  with  eight 
or  ten  kinds  of  shovels,  so  that  whatever  a  man  went  at, 
whether  rice  coal  on  the  one  hand  or  heavy  wet  ore  on  the 
other,  he  would  have  just  a  twenty-one  pound  load.” 

The  point  to  this  illustration  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Taylor  did  not  stop  when  he  had  collected  his  data  on  the 
kind  of  shovel,  the  length  of  the  handle,  the  size  of  the 
scoop,  the  weight  of  a  shovelful  of  a  particular  kind  of  ore, 
and  the  amount  that  an  average  man  could  shovel  in  a  day. 
Nor  did  he  blindly  choose  a  half  dozen  shovels  of  various 
sizes,  and  tell  his  men  to  pick  the  one  they  thought  would 
best  do  the  work.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  twenty-one 
pounds  of  each  kind  of  material  that  had  to  be  shoveled, 
and  selected  a  tool  with  just  the  right  size  of  scoop,  and, 
finally,  under  the  direction  of  one  who  was  held  responsible 
for  this  phase  of  the  work,  a  particular  shovel  was  given 
out  each  day  to  an  individual  to  correspond  to  the  kind  of 
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ore  he  had  to  shovel.  Not  until  this  was  done  did  he  con¬ 
sider  his  duty  accomplished.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  went 
even  further  than  this,  and  taught  the  men  how  to  use  the 
shovel  in  order  best  to  conserve  their  energy. 

So  ought  it  be  in  education.  The  State  of  Ohio  knows 
practically  all  that  there  is  to  know  about  the  school  situa¬ 
tion  from  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view.  The  school 
is  not  attaining  its  full  degree  of  efficiency — so  much  in¬ 
deed  is  known.  It  has  been  determined  how  many  one- 
room  school  buildings  there  are  in  the  state,  how  much  the 
teachers  are  paid,  how  adequately  the  school  plant  is 
equipt,  and  all  this.  A  high  standard  of  efficiency  has 
been  kept  in  mind  as  an  ideal  thruout  it  all.  In  the  terms 
of  the  illustration,  we  know  where  the  shovels  come  from 
and  what  the  ideal  load  is.  But  do  we  know  enough  about 
the  material  to  be  shoveled  to  be  sure  how  large  a  scoop  it  is 
going  to  take  in  every  instance  in  order  to  get  just  twenty- 
one  pounds — no  more  and  no  less?  Or  are  we,  knowing 
how  large  the  load  ought  to  be,  to  guess  at  the  weight  of 
the  ore,  to  try  several  shovels  until  we  think  we  are  right? 
In  short,  what  do  we  know  about  the  people  and  their  life — 
those  for  whom  all  this  has  been  done?  Do  we  know  the 
particular  circumstances  and  the  peculiarities  of  each 
individual  community  to  which  we  are  asked  to  adjust  this 
reconstructed  school?  And  if  not,  then  has  not  half 
of  the  problem  been  lost  sight  of? 

“But,”  it  is  urged,  “we  know  all  of  this.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  we  can  not  adapt  when  we  do  not  know  what 
we  are  to  adapt  to.  But  we  know  all  about  our  com¬ 
munity — we  are  acquainted  with  the  parents  of  our  children, 
we  know  what  the  crops  are,  and  we  know  that  one  of  the 
churches  is  not  as  strong  as  the  other.” 

This  is  well  and  good,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  how  many 
teachers,  reputed  successful,  can  answer  the  following  list 
of  questions,  selected  at  random,  and  answer,  not  from 
general  impression  only,  but  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy? 
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Has  the  population  of  your  township  been  increasing  or  diminishing 
during  the  past  ten  years,  and  by  what  percentage? 

What  per  cent  of  the  farmers  in  the  locality  are  renters?  On  what 
terms  do  they  rent? 

Is  the  racial  complexion  of  the  place  changing;  in  what  way;  and  how 
rapidly?  Is  the  change  for  better  or  for  worse? 

Are  there  any  efforts  at  cooperation?  Have  any  such  attempts  failed 
in  the  past,  and  why? 

Where  is  the  local  produce  marketed,  and  at  what  price? 

How  many  of  the  farmers  borrow  money,  on  what  security,  and  at  what 
rate? 

As  to  new  farmers,  where  do  they  come  from,  why  did  they  leave  their 
former  place  of  residence,  and  had  they  ever  farmed  before? 

What  percentage  of  the  people  are  church  members?  Of  those  who 
are  not  (a)  what  is  the  reason,  (b)  have  they  a  church  preference? 

How  much  money  has  the  township  spent  for  improvements  dining  the 
past  five  years,  and  on  what? 

In  what  specific  ways  might  the  school  cooperate  with  the  other  social 
agencies  in  the  community? 

To  whom  would  you  report  a  case  of  economic  distress? 

Are  there  any  new  crops  that  might  be  profitably  introduced  into  the 
community?  What  is  the  greatest  need  of  the  soil?  How  much  does  land 
sell  for  per  acre? 

Is  the  locality  predominately  Republican  or  Democratic?  How  many 
Socialists  are  there?  "What  per  cent  of  the  qualified  electors  vote? 

Remember  it  is  not  what  we  think  about  these  things, 
but  what  we  know  that  counts.  And  we  must  not  answer 
for  our  own  community  on  the  basis  of  what  is  true  in  some 
other  locality  with  which  we  chance  to  be  acquainted. 
In  short,  how  much  do  we  know  about  the  community  to 
which  we  are  asked  to  adjust  this  school  of  which  we  know 
so  much? 

To  put  the  question  thus  baldly  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  significance  of  the  social  survey  in  education. 
The  educational  forces  of  a  state  may  be  properly  adjusted 
and  success  may  come,  but  will  be  blindly  attained  and 
largely  a  matter  of  accident.  We  have  followed  too  much 
the  old  rule  of  “nine-tenths  guess  and  one-tenth  knowl¬ 
edge.”  Fortunately  men  are  insisting  more  and  more 
on  nine-tenths  knowledge  and  one-tenth  estimate.  Time 
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was  when  men  guessed  at  the  proper  speed  of  a  metal 
lathe ;  today,  a  slide-rule  is  utilized,  and  waste  is  eliminated. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  when  a  telephone  company  wished 
to  establish  a  branch  exchange,  its  promoters  built  it  where 
they  thought  the  city  was  going  to  expand;  now  a  careful 
study  is  made  of  the  movement  of  the  local  population,  and 
statistics  thus  compiled  form  the  basis  of  a  scientific  judg¬ 
ment.  Once  men  about  to  lease  a  building  location  in  the 
business  section  of  a  city  located  on  a  corner  where  they 
thought  the  traffic  was  the  heaviest;  today  an  accurate 
count  is  made  of  the  passing  pedestrians  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  and  it  is  known  where  the  trade  is  the  briskest.  And 
so  it  must  be  in  education.  We  can  no  longer  follow  in 
the  paths  of  those  reformers  of  a  century  past  who  tried  to 
develop  an  institution  that  was  to  be  everywhere  and  always 
the  same  if  we  intend  that  institution  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  the  community.  No  more  can  we,  by  a  study  of 
that  institution  alone,  gain  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
locality  into  which  it  is  to  fit.  These  things  we  can  know 
only  by  careful,  painstaking  investigation.  This,  in  brief, 
is  the  place  of  the  social  survey  in  education. 

Many  there  are  who,  conceding  the  vital  need  of  work 
such  as  is  here  suggested,  will  pass  it  lightly  by  as  im¬ 
practical.  “The  average  country  teacher  has  no  such 
vision,  and  would  be  incapable  of  realizing  it  if  she  had,” 
all  of  which,  in  too  many  instances,  must  be  conceded. 
But  this  can  not  excuse  us  from  following  an  opportunist 
policy  while  struggling  toward  its  attainment.  Nor  does  it 
excuse  the  teacher  who  is  capable  from  following  her  con¬ 
viction.^  It  will  be  urged  that  the  cost  is  excessive,  and 
that  the  time  of  the  teacher  is  too  limited  to  permit  such  a 
study.  But  the  cost  may  be  reduced  to  almost  nothing, 
if  the  campaign  be  properly  planned.  As  to  the  teacher’s 
time,  one  may  readily  grant  that  no  one  teacher  is  likely 
to  have  sufficient  leisure  to  make  an  adequate  study  if  he 
or  she  attempt  it  alone.  But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
this  should  be  the  case.  There  are  many  agencies  at  hand, 

‘  A  more  complete  answer  to  this  objection  will  be  found  below. 
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and  more  that  can  be  developed,  with  which  the  teacher 
may  cooperate.  Thus,  the  Ohio  Rural  Life  Survey  has 
covered  most  of  the  counties  of  that  state,  and  tho 
particular  attention  was  directed  to  the  church  problem, 
social  and  economic  conditions  were  by  no  means  neglected.^ 
The  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  is  always  willing  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 
On  matters  of  soil  and  topography  the  government  has 
much  valuable  material  to  contribute.  The  census  returns 
are  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  County  records  will  aid 
in  filling  in  many  a  gap.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  itself  last  year  (1913)  published  a  bulletin^  that 
contains  a  suggestive  list  of  questions  that  should  be 
covered,  including  questions  of  population,  of  economic 
conditions,  of  educational  conditions,  and  of  religious 
conditions  and  activities.  One  of  the  more  recent  works 
on  rural  sociology  contains  an  admirable  chapter  on  the 
rural  survey,  and  contains  a  suggestive  list  of  questions  in 
outline  form.^ 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  thru  its  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  and  Public  Service,  has  issued  a  bulletin  of 
considerable  value  entitled  Knowing  one's  own  community, 
and  it  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Surely  one  can  not  com¬ 
plain  of  lack  of  suggestive  material.^ 

With  this  material  as  a  suggestive  basis,  and  a  clear- 
minded  teacher  to  push  the  work,  the  survey  may  well  be 
started.  Even  in  the  actual  field  work  she  need  not  work 
alone.  There  are  in  every  community  some  forces  whose 
aid  can  be  enlisted  in  the  cause.  Exactly  what  these  forces 

^  This  survey  was  inter-denominational  but  originated  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Missions.  Representative  counties  of  other  states  have  also 
been  covered,  and  the  findings  published. 

^  T raining  courses  for  rural  teachers. 

*  Gillette,  Rural  sociology,  Chapter  XVIII. 

®  It  would  be  a  waste  of  space  to  suggest  at  this  point  a  particular  schedule 
to  follow.  Several  of  the  above  mentioned  references  contain  such  schedules, 
and  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions,  thru  its  Department  of  Church  and 
Country  Life,  will  furnish  sample  blanks  upon  request.  Each  community 
should  adjust  the  schedules  to  meet  its  own  needs,  but  these  guides  will  be 
of  great  value. 
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are  varies,  of  course,  with  the  community.  It  may  be  a 
Grange,  or  a  Social  Club,  or  a  Brotherhood,  it  may  be  a 
church  organization,  it  may  be  some  kind  of  a  study  class. 
But  always  there  will  be  something  to  aid.  To  go  before 
these  organizations,  point  out  the  need  of  a  survey,  and  to 
enthuse  it  to  the  point  where  it  is  willing  to  contribute, 
not  money,  but  energy  directed  toward  the  fulfilling  of  a 
part  of  the  task  does  not  require  a  genius.  Where  there  is 
more  than  one  organization,  rivalry  in  the  form  of  a  friendly 
contest  may  prove  a  means  of  furthering  the  work.  More¬ 
over,  an  added  gain  comes  at  this  point  in  that  by  making 
these  organizations  feel  that  they  are  doing  a  social  work 
in  which  the  gain  is  immediate  and  apparent  there  will 
come  a  renewed  life  to  them,  and  will  create  an  awakened 
community  spirit  that  may  well  rejuvenate  many  a  back¬ 
ward  community. 

And  when  the  work  in  the  field  has  been  done,  and  from 
assessors,  pastors,  from  prominent  and  representative 
men — from  any  and  all  sources — the  blanks  have  been 
filled  out  and  the  questions  answered,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  no  time  to  sit  down  and  say  unto  ourselves, 
“What  a  fine  piece  of  work  we  have  done.”  For  tho  we 
have  the  means,  we  still  have  the  end  to  accomplish.  It 
may  be  well,  therefore,  to  suggest  that  there  are  three 
things  remaining  to  be  done.  First,  this  data  must  be 
tabulated,  put  in  understandable  form,  and  made  accessible 
to  the  people  of  the  community.  In  the  second  place,  the 
attention  of  the  people  may  need  to  be  called  to  the  re¬ 
sults,  and,  if  any  incentive  is  needed  to  get  them  to  discuss 
the  results,  it  should  be  furnished.  Usually,  after  the 
citizens  have  talked  the  matter  over  among  themselves,  a 
public  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  the  facts  will  yield 
tremendous  results.  Finally,  the  program  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  up.  This  must  take  two  directions  The  data  must 
be  so  tabulated  (as  on  cards  that  can  be  filed  away)  that  it 
can  be  constantly  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Then, 
too,  a  definite  plan  for  the  future  must  be  outlined  in  view 
of  the  needs  revealed  in  the  particular  community. 
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With  all  of  these  things  we  may  reach  a  higher  plane  of 
educational  endeavor — an  awakened  community  spirit  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  a  school  that  fits  into  its  own 
locality,  and,  by  adjustment,  meets  its  particular  de¬ 
mands.  Now,  and  not  until  now,  are  the  educational 
forces  capable  of  proper  direction. 

“But,”  says  the  teacher,  “Of  comse  one  should  know 
something  of  the  locality,  but  why  know  all  of  these  things? 
They  are  good  things  to  know,  but  I  fail  to  see  any  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  rate  of  interest  that  farmers  pay  on  their 
loans  or  the  number  of  socialists  in  a  community  and  the 
school  curriculum.  What  we  want  is  a  definite,  concrete 
application  of  the  thing.” 

The  teacher  who  replies  thus  is  right,  and  she  knows 
whereof  she  speaks.  There  has  been  a  wealth  of  generaliza¬ 
tion,  but  little  of  specific  application.  Whether  it  be  due 
to  a  failure  to  realize  the  necessity  of  it  or  to  an  unwilling¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  writers  to  make  the  effort  required  to  be 
exact  and  not  vague,  there  is  no  means  of  telling.  Yet  the 
relationship  between  all  these  things  is  direct  and  more 
or  less  immediate.  Before  pointing  it  out,  however,  there 
are  certain  fundamental  considerations  that  must  be  borne 
in  mind.  To  these,  even  at  the  risk  of  repeating  some 
things  that  seem  commonplace,  it  is  necessary  to  call  atten¬ 
tion. 

If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  position  thus  far  assumed, 
then  it  necessarily  follows  that  each  and  every  community 
is  more  or  less  peculiar  unto  itself,  and  differs  to  a  degree  at 
least  from  all  other  communities.  It  is  because  of  this  fact 
that  the  problem  of  adjustment  must  be  dealt  with  by  each 
locality  more  or  less  independently  of  all  others.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  fundamental  principles  that 
must  be  everywhere  kept  in  mind,  and  that  are,  in  their 
own  way,  quite  universally  true. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  rural  school  system  in  the  United 
States  have  been  treated  times  without  number.  It  is 
therefore  the  purpose  here  to  state  the  problem  construc¬ 
tively  and  affirmatively,  and  in  view  of  recognized  weak- 
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nesses,  to  indicate  basic  principles  upon  which  the  socializa¬ 
tion  of  the  rural  school  must  rest.  These  may  be  reduced 
to  three:  (i)  a  trained  teacher,  (2)  an  adaptation 

of  the  curriculum  so  that  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  children 
of  school  age  in  that  particular  community,  (3)  an  extension 
of  the  activities  of  the  school  so  as  to  serve  to  an  increasing 
extent  the  needs  of  present-day  adults. 

A  general  word  may  not  be  amiss  at  this  point  before 
passing  on  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  these  ideas. 
It  is  constantly  urged,  and  it  must  be  confessed  with  a 
goodly  show  of  reason,  that  the  realization  of  this  ideal, 
good  tho  it  may  be,  depends  upon  the  existence  of  two 
things  that  in  the  average  country  community  are  lacking, 
namely,  financial  support  and  moral  appreciation.  It  will 
be  readily  conceded  that  to  attain  its  fullest  measure  of 
success  there  must  be  an  adequate  school  plant,  well 
equipt,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  able  teacher;  and  that  to 
gain  these  things  money  must  be  had.  It  will  be  conceded 
with  equal  willingness  that  increase  in  the  teacher’s  salary, 
for  example,  rests  (assuming  ability  to  give)  upon  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  problem  and  the  existence  of  an  ideal  that 
does  not  at  the  present  time  exist  in  many  communities. 
But  it  is  submitted  that  any  live  teacher  who  goes  into  any 
community  with  a  realization  of  the  rural  problem,  who 
understands  the  method  and  use  of  a  social  survey,  and 
who,  without  waiting  for  a  visible  manifestation  of  a  general 
moral  appreciation,  but  who,  in  her  small  way,  makes  the 
most  of  such  opportunities  as  may  be  at  her  disposal,  will 
not  need  to  wait  a  lifetime  to  find  the  community  back  of 
her.  And  where  one’s  moral  sympathy  goes  there  also  goes 
one’s  money.  Aye,  one  may  go  even  farther  than  this. 
If  the  sympathy  be  developed,  and  the  school  do  its  full 
share,  even  inability  to  give  may  oftimes  be  ultimately 
corrected.  The  writer  has  seen  it  too  many  times  not  to 
know  that  it  is  so.  When  people  are  shown  a  new  ideal, 
and  are  convinced,  even  in  little  ways,  of  its  value,  the  rest 
will  follow  if  one  but  be  patient.  There  is  a  reason  for  the 
dearth  of  effective,  concentrated  interest. 
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(i)  The  first  of  the  aforementioned  proposition  has  to 
do  with  the  teacher.  In  many  respects,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  problem.  The  personal  element 
has,  however,  been  dealt  with  so  copiously  by  others  that 
there  is  little  need  at  this  time  to  emphasize  it  further,  and 
if  those  in  the  profession  have  not  already  been  touched 
by  the  appeal,  then  surely  it  does  not  lie  within  the  power 
of  the  present  writer  to  move  them.  It  is  desired  here 
merely  to  put  side  by  side  certain  demands  that  perhaps 
in  times  past  have  not  always  been  so  grouped. 

(a)  The  need  of  an  insistence  upon  a  reasonable  amount 
of  professional  work  is  being  more  and  more  recognized. 
In  self-defense,  the  state  should  insist  that  no  man  or 
woman  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  any  public  school 
in  the  state  unless  he  or  she  can  produce  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  he  has  pursued  in  a  distinctly  accredited  pro¬ 
fessional  school  at  least  two  years  of  distinctly  professional 
work.  It  may  be  urged  that  this  works  an  injustice  to  those 
who  prepare  themselves  for  the  profession  outside  of  any 
institution.  But  in  reply  it  may  well  be  said  that  seldom,  if 
ever,  is  this  preparation  adequate,  and  never  is  it  the 
equivalent  of  work  done  under  a  competent  instructor. 
The  number  of  those  who  do  thus  prepare  themselves  is 
not  large  in  any  case. 

A  confusion  of  thought  may  easily  arise  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  There  are  in  many  of  the  civil  service  examinations 
of  the  present  day  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written  examination. 
The  object  is  to  be  certain  that  not  only  does  the  applicant 
know  certain  things,  but  that  he  has  a  personal  fitness  for  the 
position.  His  qualifications  as  to  the  former  can  be  told 
from  answers  on  a  written  paper ;  the  latter  never  save  by  an 
interview.  Much  the  same  thing  is  true  here.  Only  in  a 
professional  institution  can  a  practise  department  be 
organized;  in  no  other  place  so  well  as  here  can  personal 
fitness  be  told  by  those  who  are  competent  to  judge.  The 
work  may  be  done  in  a  normal  school  or  in  a  college,  pref¬ 
erably  the  former;  it  may  be  done  in  some  institution 
similar  to  the  county  training  schools  of  Wisconsin;  it  may 
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even  be  done  in  the  teacher-training  courses  in  the  high 
schools,  if  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  it ;  but  it  should  surely 
be  done  somewhere,  and  adequately  done.  Unquestionably 
one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  weakness  in  our  rural  schools 
is  in  the  inadequacy  of  preparation  and  personal  incom¬ 
petency  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which 
this  can  be  remedied  other  than  by  professional  training 
in  an  institution. 

(6)  Adequate  supervision  is,  of  course,  implied.  Whether 
this  be  done  by  local  or  by  state  inspection  is  not  so  im¬ 
portant,  tho  a  combination  of  the  two  is  devoutly  to  be 
wished.  Its  importance,  however,  will  be  at  once  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  it  may  be  past  without  further  discussion 
than  to  insist  that  this  supervision  must  be  by  one  who  is 
also  whole-heartedly  in  the  rural  problem,  and  who  is  able 
to  judge  and  suggest,  not  of  the  class-room  work  alone, 
but  of  the  teacher’s  efficiency  as  a  social  force  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

(c)  We  come  now  to  a  third  phase  of  the  teacher-side 
of  the  problem  that  is  not  always  so  clearly  seen.  Mention 
was  made  above  of  the  need  of  professional  training.  Ref¬ 
erence  was  had  in  that  instance  to  training  in  what  is 
technically  known  as  the  pedagogical  branches.  But  if 
the  rural  school  is  to  take  the  place  it  must  ultimately 
assume,  the  training  must  go  far  beyond  this.  Mere  ability 
to  absorb  certain  facts  in  the  common  or  high  school  branches 
combined  with  an  understanding  of  the  history  of  education 
and  of  the  psychology  of  teaching,  even  if  the  teacher  is  in 
consequence  able  to  get  the  desired  facts  to  the  children, 
does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  attains  her  highest  function. 
This  is  a  far-reaching  statement,  and  it  is  one  with  which 
many  may  not  be  willing  to  agree.  The  test  of  a  good 
teacher  has  too  often  been  one  who  could  maintain  order 
and  who  could  get  the  children  committed  to  her  charge  to 
understand  certain  facts  and  processes.  If  these  things 
were  done  well  that  ends  the  matter.  Despite  these  things, 
it  is  just  this  ideal  of  teaching  that  has  so  narrowed  and 
cramped  the  profession  as  to  rob  it  of  its  highest  meaning. 
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Nowhere  has  this  been  more  true  than  in  the  case  of  the 
rural  school.  Partly  because  she  has  been  inadequately 
prepared,  partly  because  she  has  had  no  one  to  give  her  a 
vision  of  better  things,  partly  because  rural  teaching  has  so 
seldom  been  made  a  life-work  but  has  only  been  thought  of 
as  a  step  toward  an  urban  position  (if  indeed  it  has  been 
entered  with  any  thought  of  remaining  in  teaching  at  all), 
the  average  rural  teacher  of  the  past  has  not  been  a  true 
success.  There  can  be  no  controverting  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  no  other  one  cause  that  has  had  more  to  do  with  the 
decline  of  rural  life  than  the  failure  on  the  part  of  teachers 
to  make  the  school  a  social  force  of  import,  not  alone  to  her 
children,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Now  the  ability  to  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  depends 
in  no  small  measure  upon  the  nature  of  the  teacher’s  train¬ 
ing.  No  teacher  is  prepared  merely  because  she  knows  the 
facts  to  be  presented  and  has  in  addition  a  certain  amount 
of  so-called  professional  work.  Two  things  in  addition  are 
supremely  necessary.  One  is,  bearing  in  mind  that  no 
teacher  should  be  granted  a  certificate  without  a  prescribed 
amount  of  professional  work,  that  when  the  prospective 
teacher  enters  the  normal  school  she  should  have  her 
general  training  behind  her.  The  normal  school  is  a 
technical  school,  and  should  be  treated  as  such.  Law 
students,  for  instance,  in  the  best  of  our  law  schools,  are 
not  permitted  to  take  up  any  study  of  law  until  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  a  generous  amount  of  general  academic  work. 
In  many  places  it  is  not  until  the  senior  year  in  college  has 
been  reached  that  even  a  limited  amount  of  law  can  be 
studied.  So  it  should  be  in  teaching.  The  normal  school 
is  the  place  to  learn  how  to  teach,  not  what.  And  the 
second  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  would-be 
teacher,  upon  admission  to  this  technical  school,  be  re¬ 
quired  to  specialize.  Not  alone  that  she  select  literature 
or  manual  training  as  a  major,  but  that  she  select  between 
the  common  school  and  the  high  school,  and  between  the  city 
school  and  the  rural  school.  The  nature  of  the  task  is  quite 
different  in  each  case,  and  demands  a  different  preparation. 
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If  it  be  granted,  then,  that  these  things,  tho  some¬ 
what  revolutionary,  are  necessary,  then  it  must  be  asked, 
with  the  rural  teacher  particularly  in  mind,  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  her  training?  Three  things  must  she 
learn  aside  from  the  theory  and  practise  of  teaching  and  the 
professional  aspect  of  arithmetic  (i)  she  needs  a  more  or 
less  thoro  study  of  the  principles  of  sociology,  (2)  she 
should  be  required  to  make  a  special  study  of  rural  economic 
and  sociological  problems,  following  such  texts  as  Taylor’s 
Rural  economics  and  Gillette’s  Rural  sociology,  (3)  she 
should  have  some  training  in  the  making  of  a  social  survey, 
accompanied  by  what  may  be  called  field  work,  that  is, 
actual  collection  and  analyzing  of  data  under  direction.® 

These  things,  then,  should  the  teacher  have — a  thoro 
grasp  of  the  subject  matter  she  is  to  present,  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  psychology  and  theory  of  teaching,  a 
comprehensive  and  eminently  practical  training  in  the 
treatment  of  economic  and  sociological  questions  peculiar 
to  rural  communities.  One  lacking  in  any  of  these  must 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  fail  to  accomplish  her  full  mission 
— there  is  no  limit  to  the  things  she  can  accomplish  with 
them. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  original  propositions  calls  for  an 
adapted  curriculum.  We  must  not  forget  in  this  connection 
a  thing  that  is  made  much  of  in  our  city  schools  but  which 
is  equally  applicable  here,  and  that  is  that  the  majority  of 
people  will  never  get  beyond  the  high  school.  -  The  agri¬ 
cultural  college  will  do  much,  but  most  young  farmers  will 
never  get  that  far.  In  fact,  it  is  peculiarly  true  of  the 
country,  for  while  the  percentage  of  those  who  drop  out  is 
probably  no  greater,  yet  the  term  is  apt  to  be  shorter,  and 
having  dropt  out  there  is  no  equivalent  for  the  continuation 
school  or  the  apprenticeship  system  so  often  open  to  the  city 
youth.  Extension  courses  and  correspondence  courses  are 

®  Perhaps  such  work  can  best  be  done  in  sociological  seminars,  such  as 
are  conducted  at  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  State  Normal  School  and  by  the 
Georgia  Club  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Athens,  Georgia.  An  ever- 
increasing  number  of  institutions  are  giving  courses  especially  for  rural 
teachers.  The  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  however. 
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open  to  him,  it  is  true,  but  they  can  never  quite  fill  the  place 
of  the  opportunities  to  the  urban  dweller.  What,  then, 
is  to  be  done? 

When  the  teacher,  trained  as  has  been  suggested,  comes 
to  the  open  country,  she  finds  confronting  her  two  tasks, 
one  that  of  the  adaptation  of  the  curriculum  and  the  other 
the  socialization  of  the  school.  The  former  is  the  more 
immediate.  It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  the  sub¬ 
jects  required  may  be  roughly  grouped  into  two  classes, 
those  which  may  in  a  large  measure  be  taught  much  the 
same  in  any  community  and  those  in  which  the  greatest 
value  is  secured  only  thru  special  adjustment  to  local 
conditions.  Thus,  spelling,  grammar,  and  penmanship 
must  be  taught  on  the  basis  of  involved  principles  and 
the  method  must  largely  be  the  same  whether  the  school  is 
located  in  a  mining,  a  grazing,  or  a  lumbering  community. 
With  these  we  need  not  particularly  concern  ourselves 
now. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  branches,  such  as 
agriculture  and  government,  that  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
local  surroundings,  and  only  be  made  to  mean  the  most 
thru  such  adjustment.  Not  but  what  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  that  must  be  established  wherever 
these  studies  are  offered,  but  that  the  greatest  good  comes 
thru  a  particular  application  of  them  to  the  locality  in¬ 
volved.  Moreover,  while  the  basic  principles  may  be  the 
same,  their  effective  presentation  is  dependent  upon  a 
thoro  acquaintance  with  local  conditions,  prejudices,  and 
temperament.  The  primary  thing  to  note  is  that  the  de¬ 
mand  today  is  not  so  much  for  the  offering  of  new  courses 
or  the  dropping  of  certain  old  ones  as  it  is  for  a  change  of 
emphasis  and  for  local  adaptation. 

To  be  concrete,  let  us  illustrate  the  point  by  a  brief 
consideration  of  two  communities.  Roughly  speaking, 
agricultural  communities  may  be  classed  as  (a)  stock, 
raising,  (6)  fruit  growing,  {c)  dairying,  {d)  general  farming, 
{e)  market  gardening,  and  (/)  communities  where  particular 
crops  are  grown,  as  corn,  cotton,  or  tobacco  sections.  Other 
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classifications  might  be  made  along  other  lines,  but  these 
are  the  more  obvious. 

Suppose,  then,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  we  have 
two  communities,  A  and  B.  Having  undertaken  a  social 
survey  and  analyzed  the  localities,  let  us  suppose  further 
that,  with  regard  to  A,  the  following  facts  are  revealed: 
it  is  a  fruit  growing  community,  most  of  the  farmers  are  of 
native  white  stock,  they  are  conservative  by  temperament, 
are  Republican,  they  borrow  little  money,  their  average 
income  is  above  that  of  farmers  in  general,  they  largely 
own  their  own  farms,  and  are  predominately  of  Protestant 
faith.  In  B  the  number  of  renters  is  very  high  due  to  the 
high  cost  of  land,  the  population  is  of  foreign  extraction, 
they  secure  a  meager  income  from  mixt  farming,  a  socialistic 
tendency  is  quite  marked,  and  religiously  they  are  largely 
Roman  Catholic.  There  is  no  grange,  no  lodges  of  any 
kind,  and  there  is  no  effort  at  cooperation. 

These  are  facts  that  can  be  established  to  a  certainty 
only  by  investigation — surface  impressions  are  extremely  apt 
to  be  erroneous  and  colored  by  the  comparatively  few  persons 
with  whom  the  teacher  comes  in  contact.  Moreover,  even 
tho  the  impressions  be  correct,  the  extent  to  which  these 
conditions  prevail  can  be  determined  only  by  careful 
analysis  and  study.  It  might  be  mentioned,  in  passing, 
that  the  writer  has  actual  communities  in  mind  in  this 
analysis.  They  are  essentially  different  in  make-up,  but 
are  purposely  so  chosen  for  the  sake  of  making  the  point 
perfectly  clear. 

Now  in  both  of  these  communities  the  state  law  re¬ 
quires  the  same  course  of  study,  from  which  have  been  chosen 
for  purposes  of  contrast  agriculture,  government,  and 
literature.  These  illustrate  both  the  newer  and  the  older 
tendencies  in  curriculum-making,  and  while  it  is  obviously 
out  of  the  question  to  outline  courses  in  each  of  these, 
certain  differences  in  presentation  and  emphasis  may  be 
indicated  by  way  of  comparison. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  teaching  of  agriculture.  In 
a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education^ 

^  Agricultural  instruction  in  high  schools. 
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it  is  pointed  out  that  over  twice  as  many  schools  use  Warren’s 
Elements  of  agriculture  as  any  other  text;  it  is  followed  in 
importance  by  Goff  and  Mayne,  First  principles  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  Assuming,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  that  the 
teacher  does  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  texts,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  many  simply  teach  them  thru. 
More  and  more  teachers  are  coming  to  use  experimental 
work  with  the  text,  and  occasionally  supplemented  still 
further  by  government  bulletins.  But  the  point  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  call  attention  is  that  ordinarily  the  only 
variation  in  emphasis  which  the  various  divisions  of  the  field 
receive  are  those  already  indicated  by  the  text,  and  sup¬ 
plemental  work  is  seldom  done  for  the  sake  of  altering 
the  emphasis.  There  are  two  explanations  for  this,  one 
being  that  the  teacher  assumes  that  the  children  will  get 
at  home  the  application  to  local  conditions,  the  other  being 
that  she  feels  something  of  a  lack  of  adequate  preparation, 
and  is  fearful  of  making  a  mistake.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  in  the  two  communities  we  have  under  consideration 
such  a  policy  can  but  result  in  a  loss  in  efficiency.  Either 
by  bulletins,  or  lecture  work,  or  experimental  and  labora¬ 
tory  work,  the  teacher  in  community  A  should  by  all  means 
emphasize  the  things  farmers  in  that  locality  need  to  know 
in  a  scientific  way,  such  as  the  culture  of  small  fruits, 
spraying  and  tree  pests,  tree  diseases,  tree  care,  frost  pre¬ 
vention,  packing  for  the  market,  advertising,  and  sub¬ 
sidiary  crops.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
value  and  forms  of  cooperation,  and  to  the  value  of  expert 
advice,  for  experience  shows  that  it  is  in  just  such  localities 
that  the  self-complacent  native  white  scorns  aid.  These 
things,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the  things  which  the  teacher 
in  B  can  safely  pass  over  with  less  attention.  She  has 
need  to  emphasize  rotation,  seed  selection,  weeds,  buildings, 
stock  judging,  feeds  and  feeding,  diseases  of  cattle,  good 
roads,  and,  being  a  renter  community,  the  need  of  conserva¬ 
tion.  Not  but  what  all  of  these  things  need  to  be  taught 
in  both  places,  but  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  as  local 
conditions  demand.  The  social  survey  will,  moreover, 
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indicate  certain  particular  weaknesses  that  should  not  be 
neglected,  peculiarities  that  in  all  probability  would  be 
brought  to  one’s  attention  in  no  other  way.  These  need 
to  be  noticed,  and  not  past  over  for  fear  of  criticism.  Tact 
must  be  used,  but  the  facts  must  be  told. 

The  same  point  holds  true  in  the  case  of  government. 
Here  the  obvious  function  in  the  case  of  A  is  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  its  political  heritage,  the  influence  of  the 
attitude  of  native-born  English-speaking  persons,  and  more 
may  be  taken  for  granted  as  to  the  machinery  of  government 
and  the  meaning  of  terms.  In  B,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
purpose  must  be  to  develop  a  conception  of  an  American’s 
rights  and  duties,  of  the  proper  sphere  of  governmental 
functions  (being  a  socialistic  community).  To  be  more 
specific,  in  A  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  place 
of  popular  rule,  upon  special  problems  rising  from  the 
shifting  of  population,  questions  of  foreign  policy  may  be 
considered,  and  the  organization  of  the  various  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  may  be  treated  in  greater  detail.  In  B, 
the  place  of  political  parties  and  terminology,  the  im¬ 
mediate  duties  of  citizenship,  the  ethics  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  simpler  facts  bearing  on  the  legal  relation  of  owner 
and  tenant,  of  the  obligations  of  debtors,  and  the  place  of 
savings  banks. 

So,  too,  in  the  case  of  literature.  Here  there  is,  at  the 
present  time,  less  leeway  for  the  teacher,  since  she  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  the  readings  prescribed  for  college  entrance. 
The  difficulty  here  arises  primarily  from  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  gives 
little  weight  indeed  to  the  opinion  of  the  rural  constituency 
of  that  committee.  The  charge  that  the  colleges  have 
dictated  the  requirements  is,  of  course,  not  new,  and  in 
part  a  concession  has  been  forced  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
eighty-three  per  cent  of  high  school  students  who  do  not 
go  to  college.  But  the  concession  has  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  technical  and  manual  training  schools,  and 
while  they  are  in  part  accommodated,  the  rural  student  is 
largely  as  bad  off  as  ever.  The  percentage  of  rural  students 
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who  go  either  to  the  city  technical  school  or  to  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  is  as  small  as  that  of  urban  high  school  students 
who  go  on  to  college.  Yet  no  adjustment  has  been  made 
for  their  benefit.  It  would  seem  as  tho  consideration 
should  be  given  to  this  fact.  It  is  beyond  all  question 
possible  to  acquaint  the  rural  student  with  the  choicest 
bits  of  the  world’s  literature  and,  at  the  same  time,  place 
the  emphasis  on  authors  who  treat  of  rural  topics.  Usually 
these  things  are  past  by  with  merely  a  reference  to  the 
beautiful  figures  of  speech  and  to  noting  that  the'  scene  is 
laid  in  “a  simple  country  village.”  A  really  sympathetic 
interpretation  of  a  rural  selection  is  rarely  met  with.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why,  in  place  of  those  who  always  give 
the  urban  point  of  view,  we  might  not  introduce  more 
Whittier,  Longfellow,  and  perhaps  Isaac  Walton,  Gray’s 
Letters  and  Thompson’s  Seasons. 

These  things,  however,  have  been  emphasized  before,  and 
they  need  scarcely  be  repeated  again  except  to  say  that 
to  gain  even  this  vantage  ground  is  not  sufficient.  So  far 
as  these  particular  communities  are  concerned,  is  it  not  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  emphasize  in  community  A  such  rural 
writings  as  will  stir  them  from  their  lethargy  and  compel 
them  to  question  and  think?  In  this  connection  Thoreau’s 
Walden,  and  some  of  Burrows,  and  perhaps  even  of 
Rousseau  may  not  be  out  of  place.  There  are,  too,  many 
more  recent  writings  that  will  serve  the  same  purpose,  tho 
they  have  not  as  yet  taken  their  place  among  the  world’s 
greatest  writings,  and  possibly  never  will.  In  B,  on  the 
contrary,  a  quieting,  more  satisfied  tone  is  called  for,  and 
The  Vicar  of  W'akefield,  and  Whittier’s  Snowbound,  and 
Longfellow  will  not  be  amiss. 

And  finally  a  word  of  summary  about  the  curriculum.  It 
obviously  does  not  serve  the  demands  of  adjustment  merely 
to  introduce  rural  themes  and  agricultural  instruction  into 
the  rural  schools,  tho  these  things  accomplish  much.  The 
real  adjustment  must  be  between  the  curriculum  and  the 
particular  community  in  question.  And  lastly,  the  end  of 
it  all  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind,  to  build  up  a  live,  effi- 
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cient,  and  socialized  farmer  who  realizes  the  dignity  of  his 
calling.  To  this  end  must  all  branches  of  instruction  be 
pointed  and  each  should  receive  the  support  of  the  other 
in  an  effort  to  realize  its  attainment. 

(3)  The  last  of  the  constructive  principles  is  that  of 
the  extension  of  the  rural  school  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
present  adult  population  as  a  socializing  and  educational 
factor.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  at  length  the 
problem  of  the  social  center.  It  is  desired  merely  to  indi¬ 
cate  its  place  in  relation  to  the  other  factors  we  have  been 
considering.  The  social  center  is  extremely  desirable  in 
the  city,  but  its  rural  value  is  many  times  greater,  for  here 
it  supplies  a  need  met  by  no  other  agent  at  all.  Partly 
because  of  the  natural  individualism  of  the  farmer,  partly 
because  of  the  greater  social  attraction  of  the  city,  partly 
because  the  railroad  and  trolley  have  led  people  to  believe 
that  the  urban  advantages  can  at  the  same  time  serve  the 
rural  folk,  partly  because  of  religious  sectarianism,  and 
largely  because  the  school  teacher  has  not  seen  the  need 
and  the  opportunity,  country  life  has  become  anything 
but  attractive.  The  chief  lack  lies  in  a  failure  to  develop 
a  community  spirit,  “The  initial  requirement,”  says  Edw. 
J.  Ward,  “will  be  leadership.  It  will  take  a  man  and  a 
woman.  Two  are  enough  to  start  with.  Their  qualities 
of  leadership  must  consist  of  broad  ideals,  untiring  energy, 
patience,  tact,  limiting  their  guidance  only  to  the  point 
where  people  think  for  themselves,  yet  ever  keeping  people 
alive  to  this  point.  It  will  require  constant  endeavor, 
they  must  be  always  ‘on  the  job.’  The  two  can  work 
wonders  with  any  isolated  community.” 

Who  better  than  the  teacher  can  initiate  this  movement? 
Non-sectarian,  a  prominent  figure,  with  the  results  of  the 
survey  in  her  hands,  and  adapted  by  training  to  lead, 
she  is  preeminently  fitted  for  the  task.  The  first  requisite 
is  a  social  magnet.  This  can  best  be  furnished  by  a  com¬ 
munity  library,  started  by  private  contributions  of  books 
and  money.  Clubs  should  be  organized,  sewing  and 
cooking  clubs,  social  clubs,  Uterary  clubs,  clubs  for  the 
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young,  for  the  old,  and  for  the  middle-aged,  clubs  for  men, 
and  clubs  for  women.  Each  should  have  its  regular  time  of 
meeting,  with  an  occasional  day  for  community  gather¬ 
ings.  No  one  need  fear  for  the  lack  of  interest  once  the  plan 
is  made  clear.  Farmer’s  meetings  for  the  discussion  of 
good  roads,  of  cooperative  movements,  and  of  technical 
problems  will  be  well  attended  and  enthusiastically  main¬ 
tained. 

And  having  gotten  the  thing  under  way,  the  teacher 
should  see  to  it  that  in  all  local  enterprises  of  whatsoever 
nature  the  school  should  cooperate  with  the  other  social 
and  economic  agencies  of  the  neighborhood.  They  should 
always  work  hand  in  hand  for  the  good  of  children  and 
adults  alike,  always  willing  to  cooperate,  mutually  sup¬ 
porting,  dealing  with  different  phases  of  the  same  big 
problem.  For  all  of  these  activities  the  school-house  should 
serve  as  a  common  meeting  place  and  as  a  clearing  house 
for  the  community’s  activities.  And,  in  the  last  place, 
all  this  implies  that  the  teacher  must  be  a  social  worker. 
Nothing  could  be  clearer  than  that  she  can  not  do  this 
unless  she  have  a  real  grasp  of  the  sociological  and  economic 
situation  and  a  broad  grasp  of  its  significance. 

So  may  be  reached  the  goal  toward  which  we  started 
out — a  teacher  trained  to  understand  both  her  children 
and  her  community,  a  curriculum  adapted  not  only  to  rural 
conditions  in  general  but  to  each  one  in  particular,  and  a 
school  center  which  concentrates  and  develops  all  of  these 
forces  that  lead  to  the  upbuilding  of  a  wholesome  rural 
life.  From  it  will  come  service  both  to  the  present  and  to 
the  future  generations,  and  a  service  that  will  find  its  re¬ 
ward,  financial,  social,  mental.  Who  could  ask  for  more? 

Howard  T.  Lewis 
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JAMES  M.  GREENWOOD 

AN  APPRECIATION 

James  Mickleborough  Greenwood,  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  at  Kirksville  State  Normal  School,  and  super¬ 
intendent  of  schools  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  from  1874  until 
1914,  past  away  August  first.  He  was  seventy-seven  years 
old.  His  passing  ends  an  era,  the  era  of  the  group  of  men 
composed  of  Howland  of  Chicago,  Gove  of  Denver,  Neeley 
of  St.  Joseph,  Baldwin  of  Kirksville — the  men  who  led 
in  the  great  upbuilding  of  the  schools  of  the  Middle  West, 
the  legitimate  successors  of  Eliot  of  St.  Louis,  Wells  of 
Chicago,  Edwards,  Harris  and  Pickard. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  born  in  Sangamon  County,  Illinois, 
but  moved  with  his  family  at  an  early  age  to  northern 
Missouri.  In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat,  but  enlisted  in 
the  Union  Army,  serving  with  distinction  thru  the  Civil 
War.  He  returned  to  his  life  on  the  farm  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Missouri,  torn  with  dissensions,  divided  in  senti¬ 
ment,  was  one  of  the  great  battlegrounds  of  the  war. 
Peace  found  industry  prostrate,  farm  improvements  de¬ 
stroyed,  whole  sections  of  the  state  impoverished,  and 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri  Test  Oath,  thousands 
of  its  citizens  disfranchised. 

James  Baldwin,  a  name  always  reverenced  by  those 
who  knew  him,  shortly  after  the  war  organized  a  private 
Normal  School  at  Kirksville.  He  was  his  own  press  agent; 
like  the  circuit  riders  in  the  ministry  and  the  country 
lawyers  of  that  day,  he  mounted  his  horse  from  time  to 
time  and  rode  over  the  country  foraging  for  students  and 
for  support  of  his  school.  One  day,  riding  on  a  country 
road,  he  noticed  a  farmer  boy  holding  a  plow  and  struggling 
to  drive  a  bad-tempered  colt  so  as  to  make  a  reasonably 
straight  furrow.  He  was  imprest  by  the  good  temper,  the 
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determination  and  the  skill  shown  by  this  young  man. 
Putting  up  for  the  night  at  the  nearest  house,  he  discovered 
this  young  man  was  the  son  of  his  host.  His  visit  resulted 
in  the  entrance  of  young  Greenwood  upon  his  future  career 
as  a  student  at  the  Kirks ville  Normal  School.  The  young 
man’s  progress  was  rapid,  particularly  in  mathematics. 
So  marked  were  his  abilities  that  in  six  years  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  department  of  mathematics  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Kirks  ville. 

In  June,  1874,  after  a  most  successful  experience  at 
Kirks  ville,  he  was  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  at 
Kansas  City.  The  financial  crisis  of  1873  paralyzed 

the  industrial  life  of  the  city;  the  frontier  town  was 
feeling  the  inrush  of  people  incident  to  the  development  of 
Kansas  and  Missouri.  The  element  in  the  city  opposed 
to  schools  was  strong  and  aggressive.  The  teaching  force 
was  weak  and  correspondingly  inefficient  in  grappling  with 
the  problems  incident  to  the  situation.  Happily  the 
Board  of  Education  was  composed  of  devoted  and  capable 
men.  Mr.  Greenwood  early  imprest  himself  upon  the 
teaching  force.  He  soon  secured  the  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation  of  two  remarkable  men,  Robert  Van  Horn  and 
Dr.  Mumford,  who  owned  and  edited  the  virile  and  able 
newspapers  of  that  day.  Mr.  Greenwood’s  contributions 
to  the  columns  of  these  papers,  first  as  an  occasional  corre¬ 
spondent  and  later  as  an  editorial  writer,  were  voluminous 
and  singularly  effective  in  moulding  sentiment  favorable 
to  the  schools.  His  mind,  trained  by  his  different  experi¬ 
ences,  enabled  him  to  develop  in  a  remarkable  degree  the 
tactfulness  and  the  timeliness  necessary  to  play  success¬ 
fully  such  a  role.  It  may  be  inferred  that  in  work  of  this 
character  thoroness,  sureness  of  his  ground,  moderation, 
skill  in  marshalling  his  facts  were  essential  to  success. 
These  qualities  marked  all  his  literary  productions,  whether 
in  the  Educational  Review  or  before  the  various  bodies 
of  teachers  whom  he  was  called  to  address. 

Earlier  than  this  he  came  under  the  influence  of  William 
T.  Harris,  to  whom  he  owed  his  interest  in  philosophy  and 
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economics.  From  Baldwin  he  derived  his  enthusiasm, 
his  singleness  of  purpose  and  his  devotion  to  the  highest 
spiritual  aims.  I  did  not  meet  him  until  1879.  I  read  a 
paper  before  the  Kansas  State  Teachers’  Association  that 
year — a  sophomorical  production  on  mathematics.  Mr. 
Greenwood,  speaking  on  the  subject,  jarred  my  equanimity 
considerably  by  exposing  in  his  trenchant  manner  both  my 
ignorance  and  inconsistencies.  After  the  meeting  he  put 
his  arm  around  me,  cheered  my  drooping  spirits  and  took 
me  to  his  home.  Our  intimacy  and  friendship  only 
terminated  with  his  death.  He  alw’ays  wanted  to  be  State 
Superintendent  of  Missouri,  but  not  being  a  politician  in 
any  sense  his  retiring  nature  would  not  permit  him  to 
indicate  this  preference  or  allow  his  friends  to  shape  events 
in  that  direction.  Outside  of  that  dream  he  never  had  a 
thought  of  any  position  in  the  educational  world  beyond 
Kansas  City.  Recognized  as  a  Missourian,  in  sympathy 
and  thoroly  in  accord  with  the  best  minds,  he  had  a 
tremendous  influence  upon  every  phase  of  the  educational 
upbuilding  in  that  state.  His  advice  and  opinions  were 
eagerly  sought  in  Kansas,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  the  great 
states  in  the  Northwest  peopled  so  largely  by  the -sons  of 
Kentucky  and  Missouri.  His  influence  and  interest  did 
not  extend  in  any  great  degree  to  Colorado,  California, 
Minnesota  or  the  Dakotas.  In  a  lesser  sense  his  activities 
extended  to  those  states  in  the  South  naturally  allied  to 
the  great  inland  empire. 

The  Greenwood  Club,  now  numbering  upwards  of  a 
thousand  members,  grew  out  of  a  voluntary  organization 
of  teachers  in  Kansas  City  who  early  in  the  eighties  met 
once  in  two  weeks  under  Mr.  Greenwood’s  direction  to 
read  and  study  in  prescribed  lines.  This  was  one  of  his 
plans  to  lead  the  teachers  into  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  world  problems.  It  was  significant  of  his  insight  and 
breadth  that  the  books  read  and  topics  discust  were  not  even 
remotely  connected  with  the  work  in  the  schools.  Once 
when  I  happened  to  attend  sessions  of  the  Club  I  learned 
that  they  were  reading  Blanqui’s  History  of  Political 
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Economy  and  were  later  to  read  Shakespeare’s  six  great 
tragedies.  The  last  meeting  that  I  attended,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  topics 
suggested  by  the  reading  of  Clerk  Maxwell,  Kingdon 
Clifford  and  Stallo’s  Modern  Physics. 

The  great  public  library  in  Kansas  City,  now  housed  in  a 
magnificent  building,  owed  its  inception  and  its  growth  and 
development  to  Mr.  Greenwood.  In  the  beginning  of  this 
great  enterprise  and  for  several  years  thereafter  Mr.  Green¬ 
wood  and  his  small  office  staff  assumed  all  the  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  the  purchase,  issue  of  books  and  care  of  the 
library.  From  the  beginning  the  library  has  been  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board  of  Education,  all  of  the  expenses 
coming  out  of  the  general  school  appropriation. 

Mr.  Greenwood  belonged  to  that  type  of  superintendents 
who  spend  the  time  during  which  schools  are  in  session  in 
the  schoolroom.  He  thoroly  enjoyed  teaching,  and  he 
knew  exactly  when  and  how  to  take  hold  of  a  teaching 
exercise  in  such  a  way  as  to  help  and  not  embarrass  the 
teacher.  He,  from  the  beginning,  kept  an  office  hoim 
during  which  he  would  see  only  teachers  who  were  in 
trouble  or  who  thought  they  were  in  trouble.  His  great 
heart,  his  keen  sense  of  humor,  his  apt  and  homely  genius 
for  illustration,  his  innate  delicacy,  as  well  as  his  broad 
and  high  sense  of  honor  made  him  the  friend,  the  con¬ 
fidential  friend  of  every  teacher  in  the  schools. 

On  questions  of  administration  he  was  the  wisest  of  all 
the  great  superintendents  whom  I  have  known.  He  was 
always  a  year  or  two  in  advance  of  every  vital  question 
relating  to  the  schools.  He  would  present  in  1909,  for 
instance,  to  the  Board  of  Education  what  he  thought 
should  be  considered  for  1910,  1911  and  1912,  giving  the 
Board  of  Education  ample  time  to  consider  these  matters 
not  only  with  regard  to  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  also  with 
relation  to  the  financial  side  of  the  question  involved  in  their 
consideration. 

He  had  the  accountant’s  sense  of  responsibility;  his 
office  was  always  in  shape  for  the  appearance  of  an  auditor 
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who  might  ask  for  an  inspection  preliminary  to  passing 
upon  the  sort  of  service  that  he  was  rendering.  He  was  an 
individualist;  he  did  not  have  the  desire  or  the  faculty 
for  combination  with  his  fellowmen.  He  was  open-minded 
to  a  remarkable  degree  and  his  mental  operations  never 
showed  to  the  last  any  trace  of  dogmatism  nor  of  crystalliza¬ 
tion.  The  title  of  his  last  address  at  St.  Paul,  before  the 
National  Education  Association  in  July  last — Avoid  the 
kingdom  of  little  things — was  symbolical  of  his  point  of  view. 

In  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  he  early  became  prominent.  Probably  no  other  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Association  contributed  so  many  papers  to  the 
records  of  that  body.  His  membership  in  the  Council 
dated  from  1885.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the 
discussions  and  real  work  of  that  department.  He  was 
equally  able  and  useful  in  the  administration  of  the  business 
affairs  of  the  National  Education  Association,  serving 
as  President,  for  a  number  of  years  as  Treasurer,  again  as 
member  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

From  the  beginning  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Educational  Review,  sometimes  in  discussions  and  some¬ 
times  in  book  reviews.  To  other  educational  journals, 
both  here  and  abroad,  he  was  an  even  more  frequent 
contributor.  He  had  just  completed  a  history  of  Mis¬ 
souri — an  account  of  the  great  movements  in  the  state 
which  had  contributed  to  the  development  of  its  peo¬ 
ple.  He  had  long  had  the  habit  of  reaching  his  office 
at  seven  a.m.,  devoting  the  time  until  eight-thirty 
to  writing  and  study.  During  this  part  of  the  day  he 
produced  the  work  which  did  not  directly  refer  to  the 
schools.  He  was  both  a  reader  and  a  student.  The  last 
time  that  I  saw  him  he  had  in  his  hand  Snider’s  The  will  and 
the  world,  which  he  was  rereading.  He  wrote  pungently 
and  directly,  his  sarcasm  was  gentle  and  always  about  him 
was  the  flavor  of  modesty  and  the  bashfulness  of  a  boy. 
He  was  a  natural  mathematician,  delighting  in  working  out 
for  himself  the  problems  which  other  men  took  for  granted. 

If  a  great  book  appeared  affecting  any  of  the  great  lines 
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of  human  endeavor  he  was  sure  to  know  about  it.  He  had 
no  talent  for  language,  regretting  deeply  his  inability  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  world  in  foreign  fields.  He  was 
singularly  well  and  happy  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Education  Association  in  July  last.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  younger  and  sturdier  than  ever;  he  smiled  at  the 
political  machinations  which  were  going  on  as  if  they  were 
happenings  in  another  world.  He  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  then  in  the  view  of  life  which  his  two  grandsons 
were  giving  him  as  a  result  of  their  first  years  at  college. 
One  could  see  in  him  that  rare  quality  at  his  age  of  com¬ 
panionship  with  these  young  men,  and  feel  sure  of  the  wise 
helpfulness  which  such  intimacy  would  be  to  them. 

He  had  rare  personal  charms  which,  in  addition  to  his 
intellectual  strength  and  vigor,  endeared  him  to  those  who 
were  fortunate  in  his  friendship.  He  was  entirely  free 
from  gossip  or  interest  in  gossip;  he  was  the  personified 
picture  of  loyalty  to  his  work  and  ideals;  his  attitude  to 
his  life-work  was  broad,  both  as  regards  those  with  whom 
he  disagreed  and  his  associates  on  whom  he  relied  to  carry 
out  his  policy. 

His  tragic  end  came  as  he  would  have  wished.  He 
had  reached  his  office  at  the  usual  early  time.  An 
hour  later  an  intimate  friend  found  him  sitting  at  his 
desk,  pen  in  hand,  as  if  asleep.  He  had  past  away.  In 
his  passing  he  has  left  an  aching  void  in  the  hearts  of 
teachers  and  those  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with 
the  schools.  He  leaves  with  us  the  memories  of  his  presence 
and  work,  and  the  certainty  of  a  well  deserved  position  in 
the  annals  of  the  development  of  the  schools  in  the  West. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Mass. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ADMIRABLE  CRICHTON 
(Few  persons  are  so  often  referred  to  of  whom  so  little 
is  generally  known  as  the  Admirable  Crichton.  We  reprint 
with  pleasure  the  enclosed  article  from  the  London  Times, 
because  it  puts  in  complete  form  for  easy  reference  the 
story  of  Crichton  so  far  as  it  is  known. — Editor.) 

A  tablet,  as  was  recently  reported,  has  been  placed  in 
the  Church  of  San  Simone,  in  Mantua,  to  the  memory  of 
“the  Admirable  Crichton.”  It  records  in  English  and 
Italian  his  claims  to  renown,  but  it  says  nothing  about  the 
most  interesting  fact  in  his  career — which  was  the  ending 
of  it.  He  died  at  the  hand  of  Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  Prince  of 
Mantua,  on  the  night  of  July  3,  1582,  and  was  privily  buried 
in  this  church  by  his  servants  in  a  “pitched  chest.”  His 
titles  to  fame  are  imposing.  Fulgore  d’ingegno  e  vastitd  di 
sapere,”  “ideals  of  knighthood  and  honour;”  “eloquenza  e 
forza  di  raziocinio  insuperahili,”  “scholarly  and  courtly  at¬ 
tainments,”  appear  amongst  them.  There  is  no  telling 
what  such  a  prodigy  might —  or  might  not — have  become, 
had  he  lived  until  wit  and  youth  had  come  to  harvest. 
But  the  thrust  of  the  Prince’s  little  court  sword  settled  him 
at  twenty-two.  A  speech,  or  two,  and  a  few  Latin  poems 
are  pretty  well  all  that  he  has  left  the  world,  and  they  seem 
to  be  of  the  kind  which  the  world  willingly  lets  die.  The 
books  show  that  he  was  entered  at  St.  Salvator’s  College 
in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  early  age  of  ten, 
and  that  he  became  a  full-blown  Master  of  Arts  at  fifteen. 
He  was  one  of  the  privileged  youths  selected  as  fellow- 
pupils  with  King  James,  when  perhaps  he  witnessed  the 
vicarious  chastisements  inflicted  upon  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther,  or  another,  his  Majesty’s  whipping-boy.  His 
father,  who  was  Lord  Advocate  and  a  prudent  man,  “ratted ” 
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from  the  losing  cause  of  the  old  Church  and  Queen  Mary, 
after  he  had  procured  a  conveyance  to  himself  and  his  son 
of  the  episcopal  estate  of  Cluny  from  his  kinsman  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  The  Admirable  One  went  to  France  in  1577, 
“06  Catholicae  fidei  ardor em”  Aldus  affirms.  He  served 
in  the  French  army,  and  turned  up  at  Genoa  in  an  impe¬ 
cunious  condition  in  1579.  He  harangued  the  Doge  and 
Senate,  we  know  not  with  what  profit  to  them,  or  to  him¬ 
self.  But  next  year  the  Council  of  the  Ten  at  Venice  voted 
him  an  honorarium  of  a  hundred  gold  scudi  for  the  many 
proofs  he  had  given  that  he  was  ''rarissimo  e  singular  is  simo 
di  virtu,'’  and,  in  particular,  for  an  improvised  Latin  ora¬ 
tion  he  had  delivered  them  that  morning.  It  seems  a  lib¬ 
eral  fee.  Perhaps  the  orator  had  done  the  State  some  other 
service;  perhaps  he  had  what  in  another  Republic  is  called 
a  “pull”  amongst  the  Senators.  On  his  arrival  he  had 
shown  a  creditable  “pawkiness”  by  addressing  some 
flattering  Latin  verses  to  the  famous  printer  and  scholar, 
Aldus  Manutius  II.  Aldus  was  very  sensible  to  attentions 
of  the  kind.  He  took  the  young  Scot  into  his  house,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  influential  friends,  and  repaid  his  compli¬ 
ments  with  boundless  profusion.  The  testimony  of  Aldus 
is  indeed  the  real  foundation  on  which  Crichton’s  fame  de¬ 
pends.  But  Aldus  loved  the  rolling  periods  of  his  own 
eulogies,  and  the  extravagance  of  the  superlatives  which  he 
presently  bestowed  on  a  young  Polish  student  somewhat 
lessen  the  weight  of  his  evidence.  Imperiali,  who  wrote 
sixty  years  after  Crichton’s  death,  is  a  panegyrist  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  to  whom  we  gratefully 
owe  all  the  purplest  of  the  purple  patches  in  the  Crichton 
legend,  treats  his  subjects  with  the  joyous  freedom  that  befit 
the  best  and  raciest  translator  Rabelais  has  ever  found. 

After  wonderful  triumphs  in  scholastic  debate  in  Venice 
and  at  Padua,  Crichton  was  welcomed  to  the  Court  of 
Mantua  in  February,  1582.  He  won  the  favour  of  the 
reigning  Duke  Guglielmo,  a  pious  and  parsimonious  Sover¬ 
eign,  whose  chief  recreation  was  in  theological  disputations. 
The  Duke’s  son  was  of  another  temperament.  The  great- 
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grandson  of  Isabella  d-Este,  the  friend  and  protector  of 
Tasso,  loved  poetry.  We  have  in  the  Museum  an  Aldine 
Virgil  of  Isabella’s  with  a  note  by  his  princely  hand.  But 
it  was  erotic  poetry  which  he  loved  best.  He  liked  to  show 
off  his  very  handsome  person — of  which  Rubens  has  pre¬ 
served  the  figure  for  us — in  rich  clothes;  he  was  fond  of 
plays,  music,  and  dancing;  of  riding,  racing,  and  fencing. 
He  was  what  Jane  Austen  calls  “expensive,”  and  he  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  be  the  most  splendid  and  the  most  disso¬ 
lute  of  all  of  the  Gonzagas.  He  was  always  exceeding  his 
allowance;  he  would  go  away  to  see  his  married  sister  at 
gay  Ferrara — and  a  certain  beautiful  Countess  of  Sala, 
living  at  Colorno,  whose  fair  locks  Tasso  has  sung — and  he 
would  keep  disreputable  company — this  very  discreditable 
cousin  of  a  canonized  saint.  Crichton  had  an  unnamed 
enemy  of  whom  he  complains  in  a  letter  of  June  25.  He 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  writes  again  on  July  2  to  report  his 
recovery  to  his  patron’s  chief  councillor.  Bishop  Zibra- 
monti.  Next  night  he  left  the  Palace  to  get  some  fresh  air 
after  the  stifling  summer’s  day.  He  met  the  Prince  of 
Mantua,  who  was  attended  by  one  of  his  disreputable  fol¬ 
lowers  named  Canzone.  There  was  a  brawl.  Crichton 
and  Canzone  were  mortally  wounded.  Crichton’s  body 
showed  a  single  deep  thrust  over  the  right  breast;  Can¬ 
zone’s  a  single  deep  stab  under  the  left  shoulder-blade. 
Crichton’s  wound  was  such  as  Vincenzo’s  sword  would  have 
given,  and  Canzone’s  such  as  Crichton’s  long  thin  dagger, 
which  was  of  a  forbidden  make.  According  to  the  Cas¬ 
tellan’s  report,  written  within  a  few  hours  of  the  event, 
the  Prince  came  to  him  and  told  him  that  he  and  Canzone 
had  met  a  man  with  his  cloak  over  his  face  and  his  sword 
under  his  arm.  The  stranger  tried  to  “take  the  wall.” 
The  Prince,  who  thought  that  this  man  was  his  own  Cham¬ 
berlain,  shoved  him  aside  with  his  target — “per  burla,” 
“in  joke,”  as  Vincenzo  wrote  later — and  past  on.  Then, 
as  Canzone  past  the  stranger  dealt  him  a  stab  in  the  back, 
and  the  two  engaged.  On  missing  his  companion,  the  Prince 
turned  back  and  attacked  Canzone’s  assailant,  exchanging 
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several  passes,  as  the  marks  on  his  sword  and  target  went 
to  show.  Finally  he  sent  a  thrust  home.  The  stranger 
then  begged  his  forgiveness,  and  declared  that  he  had 
not  recognized  the  Prince.  The  story  is  plausible  and  even 
probable  in  itself,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  state  of  the 
weapons  and  of  the  bodies.  The  Prince  confessed  that  he 
had  killed  Crichton,  but  maintained  that  he  had  killed  him 
'"con  giusta  causa  et  cavalier escamente,”  “on  good  cause, 
and  like  a  gentleman.”  But  rumor  charged  him  with 
murder — a  charge  which  Wright,  Imperiali,  and  the  later 
biographers  of  Crichton  aggravated  into  murder  of  a  fero¬ 
cious  and  cowardly  kind.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  Prince 
“did  it  again.”  Five  years  later,  he  and  two  of  his  archers 
did  undeniably  murder  the  wretched  organist  of  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  street.  The  case  of  Crichton  remains  ob¬ 
scure.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  represent  him  as  the  undoubted 
and  innocent  victim  of  a  foul  assassination,  and  to  omit  all 
mention  of  that  stab  in  the  back  from  his  dagger. 

Times  were  that  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would 
die.  Not  the  least  wonderful  thing  about  the  Admirable 
One  is  that,  for  three  years  after  he  was  most  indubitably 
dead  and  buried,  poems  continued  to  appear  in  his  name. 
Four,  indeed,  out  of  the  half-dozen  printed  works  which 
bear  it  are  dated  1584  and  1585,  and  at  least  three  of  them 
refer  to  events  which  certainly  happened  after  he  had  been 
killed.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  one  critic  decides  upon 
internal  evidence  that  the  first  of  these  publications  undoubt¬ 
edly  emanates  from  the  mind  that  conceived  the  verses  to 
Aldus.  Even  the  Dictionary  of  national  biography  accepts 
them  as  proof  that  Crichton  was  alive  after  1585,  and  wrongly 
corrects  the  date  given  by  Aldus  as  that  of  his  death.  Neither 
authors  nor  printers  were  very  scrupulous  at  the  time. 
Prendre  son  bien  oil  on  le  trouvait  was  their  rule.  On  Crich¬ 
ton’s  real  right  to  the  title  of  “Admirable” — bestowed  upon 
him  by  a  perfervid  brother  Scot — opinions  have  differed.  A 
cloud  of  seventeenth  century  Caledonians  uphold  it,  and 
their  contention  receives  some  support  from  eminent 
Italians.  But  Joseph  Scaliger  maliciously  remarks  that 
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he  was  un  pen  fat  and  evidently  lookt  upon  him  as  an 
arriviste.  Professore  Intra,  to  whom  we  owe  the  docu¬ 
ments  about  his  death,  seems  to  be  something  of  the  same 
mind.  He  hints  that,  in  these  our  times,  the  prodigy 
might  have  been  dubbed  a  ciarlatano. 


GENERAL  SCIENCE 

SUMMARY  OF  OPINIONS  UNDER  REVISION 

We  have  had  a  very  general  response  to  the  article 
published  a  year  ago  {School  Science,  Vol.  13,  p.  499)  calling 
for  suggestions  regarding  material  and  methods  to  be  used 
in  teaching  science.  From  the  returns  several  things  are 
evident : 

1.  Young  people  desire  information  from  the  whole 
field  of  science,  especially  from  astronomy.  This  was  a 
subject  most  popular  in  the  schools  half  a  century  ago,  but 
most  neglected  now. 

2.  The  problems  of  real  life  are  not  differentiated,  after 
the  manner  of  specialized  science,  into  astronomy,  chemis¬ 
try,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  and  the  like.  The  public 
needs  unmistakably  require  a  new  organization  of  science 
instruction  according  to  projects. 

3.  Many  pupils  in  both  elementary  and  high  school 
are  in  a  much  more  primitive  state  of  mind  in  regard  to 
all  science  than  our  school  programs  would  indicate.  Many 
are  apparently  blind  and  deaf  to  Nature’s  most  evident 
teachings.  They  are  in  the  depths  of  superstition  about 
common  things  even  while  surcharged  with  academic 
formulas.  Our  secondary  schools  persist  in  articulating 
from  above  and  not  from  below. 

4.  Few  persons  appear  to  know  that  they  have  the 
answers  to  most  of  their  questions  readily  accessible  in 
dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  readable  books.  Appar¬ 
ently  we  have  deprecated  the  teaching  of  science  from  books 
too  long  and  too  successfully. 

5.  The  greatest  need,  and  likewise  the  greatest  demand, 
among  even  the  highly  educated,  is  for  information  rather 
than  training  in  science.  All  workers  and  students  require 
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training  in  their  specialty,  but  in  other  fields  they  want 
knowledge  in  simple  form  and  by  the  most  direct  method. 
Does  this  not  indicate  our  course  for  general  science  teach¬ 
ing? 

The  returns  indicate  a  trend  of  opinion  as  follows : 

Natimal  science  has  moved  from  a  position  of  great 
worth  as  a  school  subject  to  one  of  minor  importance. 
Science  teachers  elsewhere  should  regard  it  a  high  duty 
to  make  thoughtful  effort  toward  bringing  it  back  to  its 
rightful  place  and  value. 

Attention  is  too  sharply  focused  on  teaching  “subjects” 
as  against  teaching  students  those  things  that  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  them  to  know. 

“Preparatory  science”  is  unscientific.  It  is  “desultory 
and  scrappy,”  “unorganized  and  unorganizable.”  The 
schools  reached  the  lowest  point  in  real  science  instruction 
when,  under  the  stress  of  preparing  for  higher  institutions, 
they  narrowed  their  work  to  “the  forty  quantitative  ex¬ 
periments.”  At  best  the  teaching  was  confined  to  vocabu¬ 
laries  of  technical  words,  definitions  of  new  terms,  and 
statements  of  “fundamental  principles.”  Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  isolated  paragraphs  in  “physics”  prepared 
a  boy  for  college. 

Instruction  in  science  thruout  the  elementary  school 
and  high  school  should  be  general  rather  than  special.  It 
should  be  a  study  of  “projects”  derived  largely  from  ex¬ 
perience.  There  should  be  books,  not  one,  but  many,  and 
these  should  be  used  quite  as  freely  as  in  history  and  in 
English.  The  teaching  should  be  quite  as  informational 
as  it  is  in  those  subjects.  Apparatus  should  be  used  and 
experiments  performed  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of 
ideas.  Dramatic  presentation  has  been  the  most  effective 
method  of  teaching  thruout  all  ages.  Constant  appeals 
to  daily  experience  should  give  the  sense  of  reality.  The 
natural  and  effective  order  is  not  principles  followed  by  ap¬ 
plications,  but  the  reverse.  From  a  multitude  of  experi¬ 
ences,  facts  and  observations,  arranged  so  as  to  illuminate 
one  another,  some  few  principles  may  be  derived,  if  these 
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principles  can  be  shown  to  be  fundamental  and  can  be 
brought  into  immediate  use.  The  trouble  with  most  of 
the  so-called  “fundamental  principles”  is  that  they  are 
never  again  met  either  in  school  or  life  and  the  majority 
even  of  enlightened  men  get  on  very  well  without  having 
ever  heard,  or  having  heard,  they  have  forgotten  them  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  prove  to  be  fundamental  to  anything. 
A  principle  which  occurs,  or  is  likely  to  occiu*,  so  often  that 
one  can  not  forget  it,  is  fundamental,  and  few  others  need 
be  considered.  Principles  are  not  to  be  taught  merely  for 
discipline  and  training,  nor  for  use  only  in  a  remote  future. 

The  study  of  “projects”  in  science  will  necessitate 
the  breaking  down  of  the  boundary  fences  that  have  been 
erected  between  highly  specialized  sciences. 

General  science  should  be  adapted  to  local  conditions 
and  may  not  be  universalized.  Many  projects  elaborated 
by  ingenious  and  skilled  teachers  should  be  published  in  a 
series  of  small  books  or  pamphlets  for  the  use  of  pupils. 
Teachers  may  select  from  these  as  time,  place  and  other 
circumstances  require.  Enough  of  this  material  may  easily 
be  prepared  to  occupy  many  years  of  study  on  the  part  of 
pupils.  What  it  is  worth  while  to  know  from  the  fields  of 
astronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  meteorology, 
physics,  physiology,  zoology,  etc.,  may  be  thus  acquired. 
Possibly  there  are  a  hundred  teachers  in  the  United  States 
who  are  qualified  to  elaborate  projects  in  science  instruc¬ 
tion  for  other  teachers  to  follow.  A  large  number  of  authors 
are  now  at  work  along  these  lines. 

John  F.  Woodhull 

Teachers  College 
Columbia  University 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  STATUTES 

The  following  tentative  fist  of  published  statutes  in  force 
in  American  universities  and  colleges  was  compiled  in  the 
library  of  Columbia  University.  It  is  requested  that  in¬ 
formation  with  regard  to  other  publications  of  this  class  and 
corrections  be  sent  to  the  University  Librarian. 
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Amherst  College. 

Constitution  and  system  of  by-laws  of  the  Charity 
fund  of  Amherst  College  with  an  historical  appendix. 
Laws  and  regulations  of  Amherst  College.  1870. 
Regulations,  no  date. 

Antioch  College. 

Articles  of  incorporation.  1875. 

Bates  College. 

Laws.  1877.  ' 

Beloit  College. 

Charter  and  by-laws.  1902. 

Bowdoin  College. 

Charter,  laws  and  regulations  together  with  standing 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 
1898. 

Acts  relative  to  Bowdoin  College  and  the  standing 
rules  and  orders  of  the  overseers  of  the  college. 
1826. 

Brown  University. 

Laws.  1865.  Charter.  1888. 

Brown  University  Faculty.  Rules  and  regulations. 
1897. 

CaUfornia  University. 

Regents’  manual  of  the  laws,  orders,  etc.,  governing 
the  University.  Berkeley.  1884. 

Case  School  of  AppHed  Science. 

Code  of  regulations  and  by-laws.  1899. 

Chicago  University. 

By-laws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  certificate  of 
incorporation.  1909. 

Cincinnati  University. 

By-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
1871. 

Colby  University. 

Charter.  Colby  University  with  the  acts  and  resolves 
relating  thereto  and  the  .by-laws  of  the  trustees. 
1875- 

Laws.  1894. 
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Columbia  University. 

Charters  and  statutes.  1 9 1 1 . 

Dartmouth  College. 

Laws.  1891. 

Furman  University. 

Plan  of  organization.  1910. 

Hamilton  College. 

Laws.  1867. 

Harvard  University. 

Constitution  of  the  university  at  Cambridge.  1812. 

Statutes  and  laws  as  revised  and  adopted  by  the 
corporation  and  concurred  in  by  the  overseers.  1866. 

Rules  and  by-laws,  the  charter,  with  acts  and  instru¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  over¬ 
seers.  1851-1909. 

Illinois  University. 

Statutes.  1908. 

Regulations  for  the  use  of  undergraduate  students. 

1913* 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Charters,  extracts  of  will,  officers  and  by-laws.  1874. 

Kentucky  University. 

Charter  and  statutes.  1886. 

Lawrence  University. 

By-laws,  with  charters  and  amendments.  1901. 

Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Report  of  the  organization  committee  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  faculty  and  articles  of  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  faculty.  1904. 

Trustees  manual  of  legislation,  trusts,  faculty  organiza¬ 
tion,  by-laws,  rules  of  order  and  general  resolutions. 
1908. 

Miami  University. 

Laws  of  Miami  University  for  the  government  of  the 
faculty  and  students.  1843. 

Michigan  University. 

Constitutional  provisions,  laws  and  by-laws.  Rev. 
ed.  Adopted  July  18,  1883. 
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Mississippi  University. 

Laws.  1882. 

Missouri  University. 

By-laws  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Curators  Dec.  21, 
1893. 

^  Rules  for  the  guidance  of  students.  1899-1900. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. 

By-laws.  1908. 

Nashville  University. 

Laws.  1892. 

Laws  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  relating 
thereto.  1785-92. 

New  York  (City)  University. 

Charter  and  statutes  defining  the  organization  and 
government.  1909. 

North  Carolina  University. 

Acts  of  general  assembly  and  ordinances  of  the  trustees 
for  the  organization  and  government.  1859. 

Oregon  University. 

Rules  of  the  faculty  and  Board  of  regents,  22  p.  (in  its 
Bulletin.  Vol.  5,  No.  i,  Nov.,  1907). 

Rules  of  the  Faculty '(in  its  Bulletin,  Vol.  9,  No.  3, 
Nov.,  1911). 

Pennsylvania  University. 

Charters,  rules  and  statutes  of  the  corporation.  1912. 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Charter  and  by-laws.  1890. 

Princeton  University. 

Laws.  1870. 

Charter  and  by-laws  of  the  college  of  New  Jersey  with  a 
statement  concerning  the  original  charter  and  the 
rules  of  order  of  the  board.  1892. 

Radcliffe  College. 

Statutes.  1903. 

Rollins  College. 

Constitution  and  by-laws  as  amended  May  28,  1890. 
St.  Johns  College. 

Acts  of  General  Assembly.  1886. 
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Swarthmore  College. 

Charter  and  by-laws.  1 9 1 1 . 

Syracuse  University. 

By-laws  revised  July,  1880. 

Trinity  College  (Hartford). 

Charters,  statutes  and  standing  rules.  1906. 

Union  University. 

Charter  of  Union  College  and  general  laws  and  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
treasurer.  1855. 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College. 

Laws.  1820. 

Wellesley  College. 

Statutes.  1912. 

Wesleyan  University. 

Charters  and  by-laws.  1911. 

Wisconsin  University. 

By-laws  of  the  regents  containing  organic  act  and  laws 
of  Wisconsin.  1868,  1890. 

Yale  University. 

Charter,  legislative  acts,  by-laws,  and  rules  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  1907. 

Laws  of  Yale  College  for  the  undergraduate  students. 
1892. 


W.  D.  Johnston 
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REVIEWS 

Economy  of  Time  in  Education — Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Bulletin  No.  38,  series  of  1913. 

One  can  feel  nothing  but  gratitude  to  ex- President  Baker 
of  the  University  of  Colorado  and  to  his  colleagues  Pro¬ 
fessors  Small  and  Suzzallo  and  Superintendents  Van  Sickle 
and  Smiley  for  the  labor  of  which  this  report  gives  evidence. 
One  may  fairly  feel,  however,  some  regret  that  the  valuable 
material  with  which  their  report  is  filled  should  not  have 
been  held  back  a  httle  longer,  until  the  committee  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  giving  structural  unity  to  their  report.  As  the 
Chairman  rightly  says  this  question  of  the  waste  of  time  in 
education  has  become  one  not  only  of  national  importance, 
but  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  of  national  interest.  It 
seems  to  the  present  reviewer  that  the  report  suffers  pri¬ 
marily  from  an  overconscientious  desire  to  include  every 
point  which  can  possibly  be  considered,  regardless  of  the 
proverbial  difficulty  in  seeing  the  forest  for  the  trees.  The 
report  nevertheless  is  cordially  recommended  to  the  careful 
consideration  of  those  interested  in  education.  While  the 
material  is  of  very  uneven  value,  which  is  perhaps  inevitable 
from  the  manner  of  its  preparation,  there  is  hardly  a  page 
that  does  not  contain  some  stimulating  or  informing  pas¬ 
sage. 

The  specific  conclusions  of  the  committee  will  be  found 
on  pages  i8  and  19  of  the  Bulletin.  If  one  may  attempt  to 
summarize  a  summary  these  are : 

I.  That  the.  practical  and  ideal  demands  of  society  re¬ 
quire  that  the  period  of  general  education  should  be  short¬ 
ened  by  at  least  two  years,  thereby  permitting  specialized 
advanced  training  while  the  mind  may  still  make  the  most 
of  it. 
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2.  That  by  improving  technique  during  the  elementary 
and  secondary  period  a  shorter  time-schedule  would  yield 
better  results  than  the  present  schedule. 

3.  That  the  colleges  should  make  their  last  two  years- 
university  years,  and 

4.  That  further  study  and  report  upon  the  problem  is 
needed. 

The  committee  closes  by  proposing  the  following  age 
scheme:  Elementary  2-12;  Secondary  12-18,  there  being 
two  divisions,  one  of  four  and  one  of  two  years;  College 
from  1 8-20  or  from  16-20;  and  University  (graduate  or 
professional  school)  from  20-24. 

The  report  is  distinctly  a  step  forward,  but  the  way  is 
still  open  for  someone  who  can  make  a  clear  cut,  vigorous 
presentation  of  conditions  and  needs  in  a  form  which  can 
readily  be  graspt  by  the  great  outside  public,  which  has 
neither  the  interest  nor  the  training  necessary  for  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  technical  educational  literature.  Such  a  presenta¬ 
tion,  if  properly  distributed,  would  give  that  public  a 
realization  of  the  goal  toward  which,  step  by  step,  each  in 
his  own  sphere,  educators  who  realize  that  education  has 
a  future  as  well  as  a  past  are  already  tending. 

F.  P.  KeppEL 

Columbia  University 


The  Development  of  American  Nationality — By  Carl  Russell  Fish. 

New  York;  The  American  Book  Company,  1913.  535  p. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  A  short  history  of  the  American 
people  and  covers  the  period  from  1783  to  1913.  The  out¬ 
look  is  frankly  political.  Professor  Fish  announces  mysteri¬ 
ously  that  “the  American  people  have  exprest  themselves 
more  fully  in  their  political  life  than  elsewhere,  and  more 
so  than  has  been  the  case  with  most  other  nations;’’  and 
while  seeking,  as  he  tells  us,  to  add  greater  vitality  to  the 
narrative  by  presenting  in  their  subordinate  relationship 
the  contributory  economic  and  social  factors,  he  does  so 
apologetically  and  with  apprehension  of  criticism  from  the 
more  conservative  members  of  his  fraternity.  The  apologies^ 
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are  scarcely  needed.  Professor  Fish  has  made  less  of  an 
innovation  than  he  seems  to  think.  Historians  everywhere, 
tho  with  halting,  reluctant  steps,  are  moving  to  a  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  politics  is  only  a  small  part  of  their 
legitimate  field. 

Since  Professor  Fish  has  sought  “to  exhibit  American 
history  as  a  development,”  one  would  expect  to  find  the 
later  pages  more  detailed  and  the  larger  aspects  of  con¬ 
temporary  radicalism  given  the  prominence  which  they 
deserve.  This  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  author 
does  not,  it  is  true,  take  example  from  a  recent  English 
writer  who  terminated  his  history  at  Waterloo  because  he 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  subsequent  course  of  affairs 
in  England  and  because  he  could  not  bear  to  follow  the 
career  of  his  hero,  Castelreagh,  to  its  inglorious  end.  But 
the  last  thirty-odd  years,  a  quarter  of  the  whole  period, 
occupy  only  a  seventh  of  the  text.  Have  we  forgotten  the 
lesson  Seeley  read  us  a  generation  ago?  The  popular 
version  of  English  history,  he  said,  “leaves  off  in  such  a 
gradual  manner,  growing  feebler  and  feebler,  duller  and 
duller,  towards  the  close”  that  England  might  seem  to  be, 
not  steadily  growing  in  strength,  but  for  the  last  century 
or  two  dying  of  old  age.  Professor  Fish  creates  something 
of  the  same  impression  of  the  United  States.  But  the  com¬ 
plaint  does  not  lie  against  him  more  than  against  the  other 
writers  of  textbooks;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tho  still  holding 
to  the  old  tradition,  he  has  conceded  a  little  more  to  con¬ 
temporary  politics  than  his  predecessors  have  done. 

On  the  whole  the  work  is  well  executed.  Written  for 
college  students,  who  already  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  it  adheres  less  rigidly  to  the  conventional 
treatment  than  is  usual  in  texts  for  the  high  schools.  Events 
are  not  grouped  so  exclusively  from  the  standpoint  of  chron¬ 
ological  sequence;  familiar  things  are  past  over  lightly. 
The  style  is  simple  and  direct.  There  are  numerous  maps, 
bibliographies  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  a  full,  tho 
not  always  reliable,  index.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  bibliographies  the  book  titles  are  sometimes  incorrectly 
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given  and  the  suggestions  for  collateral  reading  are  not 
always  felicitous.  That  the  proof-reading  was  careless 
may  be  gathered  from  the  spelling  of  Pelatiah  Webster’s 
name  (p.  32),  and  Senator  Cummins’  (p.  527  and  531);  or 
from  the  statements  that  McKinley  was  inaugurated  in 
1898  and  that  Bryan  began  his  persistent  advance  on  the 
presidency  in  i8o6.  Serious  inaccuracies  occur.  Thus 
Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay  are  represented  as  signing 
their  celebrated  compositions  with  the  name  Federalist 
(p.  40).  The  commission  plan  of  city  government  is 
strangely  confused  with  the  system  of  administrative  com¬ 
missions,  both  alike,  we  are  told,  being  based  on  the  principle 
“of  confiding  to  experts,  chosen  with  as  little  relation  to 
politics  as  possible,  the  task  of  collecting  information  and 
performing  non-political  acts’’  (p.  508-509).  Nor  does 
Professor  Fish  show  any  better  understanding  of  the  changes 
which  were  made  in  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1911  (p.  527).  In  view  of  the  excellent  quahties  of  the 
volume,  its  failings  should  not  be  over-emphasized;  but 
they  are  important  enough  to  suggest  a  careful  revision, 
especially  of  the  closing  chapters. 

E.  M.  Sait 

Columbia  University 


Medical  Research  and  Education — By  Richard  M.  Pearce.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania;  William  H.  Welch,  W.  H.  Howell,  Franklin  P. 
Mall,  Lewellys  F.  Barker,  The ’Johns  Hopkins  University;  Charles  S. 
Minot,  W’.  B.  Cannon,  W.  T.  Councilman,  Theobald  Smith,  Harvard 
University;  G.  N.  Stewart,  Western  Reserve  University;  C.  M.  Jackson, 
E.  P.  Lyon,  University  of  Minnesota;  James  B.  Herrick,  Rush  Medical 
College;  John  M.  Dodson,  University  of  Chicago;  C.  R.  Bardeen,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  W.  Ophuls,  Stanford  University;  S.  J.  Meltzer,  Rockefeller 
Institute  for  Medical  Research;  James  Ewing,  Cornell  University  Medical 
College'  W.  W.  Keen,  Jefferson  Medical  College;  Henry  H.  Donaldson, 
Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy;  the  late  C.  A.  Herter,  Columbia  University; 
the  late  Henry  P.  Bowditch,  Harvard  University.  (New  York:  The 
Science  Press,  1913.  536  p.  $3.00  net.) 

This  book  constitutes  the  second  volume  of  Science  and 
Education :  A  series  of  volumes  for  the  promotion  of  scientific 
research  and  educational  progress,  which  is  edited  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  J.  McKeen  Cattell.  It  is  a  compilation  of  addresses 
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on  medical  research  and  education,  and  it  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  remark  of  Professor  Bowditch  that  “such 
addresses  are  very  quickly  forgotten.”  “Were  it  not  so,” 
said  Dr.  Billings,  “it  would  be  a  hard  world  for  address- 
givers.”  However  this  may  be,  the  compiler  has  done  a 
grateful  task  and  the  addresses  do  not  suffer  seriously  from 
association  and  the  rather  frequent  references  of  the 
later  to  the  earher.  The  book  contains  twenty-seven 
papers  by  twenty-two  leading  American  medical  teachers 
and  investigators.  While  one-half  of  the  papers  originally 
appeared  in  19 ii  and  1912,  the  rest  were  scattered 
over  a  dozen  years  earlier.  They  were  delivered  before 
universities,  medical  schools,  and  other  medical  and  scien¬ 
tific  assemblies  of  various  kinds,  and  are  representative  of 
the  tendencies  in  American  medical  education  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  present  day.  No  other  single  existing  publica¬ 
tion,  indeed,  gives  so  complete  a  picture  of  these  tendencies. 
Research  and  education  are  inextricably  mixt  in  the  book, 
as  they  are  in  the  best  medical  schools.  Only  four  of  the 
authors  are  primarily  clinical  men,  the  rest  being  followers 
of  the  medical  sciences.  This  is  significant  of  the  fact  that 
while  medical  research  and  education  have  become  live 
topics  of  today,  the  men  who  are  most  prominent  in  them 
are  not  the  clinicians,  but  the  anatomists,  the  physiologists, 
the  pathologists,  and  the  students  of  other  medical  sciences. 
More  than  half  of  the  present  authors  are  physiologists 
and  pathologists. 

Some  essential  features  of  the  best  medical  schools  are 
the  requirement  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  physics  and 
biology  as  prerequisites  to  medical  study;  an  intimate  con¬ 
nection — more  than  a  merely  nominal  one — with  a  univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  recent  years  our  proprietary  schools  have  been 
flying  rapidly  to  a  university  cover,  even  altho  the  full 
significance  of  a  university  connection  is  still  rarely  graspt; 
the  wide  extension  of  laboratories;  the  dethronement  of 
anatomy  from  its  traditional  position  as  the  one  all-import¬ 
ant  medical  science  together  with  the  elevation  of  physi- 
ology,  physiological  chemistry,  pathology,  pharmacology 
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and  bacteriology;  and  the  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the 
first  two  of  the  four  years  of  medical  study  to  these  medical 
sciences,  the  last  two  being  clinical  years. 

Medical  teachers,  like  other  teachers  in  professional 
schools,  too  often  overlook  the  fact  that  their  problem  is 
primarily  an  educational  one  and  that  they  could  make 
their  results  more  effective  if  they  would  employ  more 
effective  methods  of  teaching.  The  present  book  makes 
it  clear  that  the  teaching  of  the  two  scientific  years  of  the 
curriculum  with  their  great  extension  of  the  laboratory 
method  is  superior  to  that  of  the  clinical  years,  where  the 
laboratory  method  can  be,  but  too  often  is  not,  sufficiently 
employed.  This  is  an  anomalous  state  of  things  and  is 
closely  associated  with  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  most 
clinicians  are  concerned  primarily  with  the  practise  of 
medicine,  rather  than  its  advance  by  research  or  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  other  practitioners.  It  would  help  to  change  this 
if  the  leaders  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  the  medical  schools 
were  to  give  up  their  private  practise  and  devote  their 
entire  time  to  their  school  and  its  hospital  just  as  the  scien¬ 
tific  men  at  present  have  no  outside  interests.  “What 
we  need  above  all  at  this  time  are  physicians  and  surgeons 
trained  in  physiology  and  pathology  who  will  spend  a  part 
of  their  time  in  careful  observation  in  the  wards  and  over 
the  operating  table;  who  will  there  collect  facts  which  will 
give  them  ideas  to  be  submitted  to  experimental  test,  and 
who,  during  the  rest  of  their  time,  will  go  down  into  the 
laboratories  adjacent  to  the  wards  and  actually  make  these 
experiments.  The  men  who  do  this  should  give  their  whole 
time  to  the  university.”  This  will  doubtless  be  one  of  the 
features  of  the  best  schools  of  the  future.  A  medical  school 
should  stand  for  the  cultivation  of  the  scientific,  as  against 
the  empiric,  method  thruout. 

Another  feature  is  an  intimate  connection  with  and  con¬ 
trol  of  a  suitable  general  hospital,  which  can  serve  not  only 
for  teaching  purposes  for  the  undergraduate  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  but  as  a  research  laboratory  for  its  staff.  This  is 
yet  to  be  achieved  by  most  schools.  Doubtless  university 
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hospitals  would  be  more  numerous  if  clinicians  were  more 
insistent  in  demanding  them,  but  the  trustees  of  both 
hospitals  and  universities  need  to  be  educated  to  realize 
keenly  the  advantages  of  mutual  alliance.  The  alliance 
attracts  a  higher  type  of  scientific  clinician  and  gives  him 
larger  opportunities  than  he  can  obtain  elsewhere,  and  the 
hospital  patient,  it  is  now  generally  conceded,  is  benefitted. 

Should  a  medical  curriculum  consist  solely  of  prescribed 
courses,  or  should  there  be  a  minimum  of  required  work 
for  all  students  and  in  addition  a  range  of  electives?  With 
the  enormous  increase  in  recent  years  of  the  content  of 
medicine  it  has  happened  in  most  medical  schools  even 
with  the  best  of  intentions  that  the  minimum  of  required 
work  has  become  the  maximum  of  which  the  student  is 
physically  capable,  and  electives  have  gone  by  the  board. 
Nevertheless  the  advantages  of  electives  are  obvious,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  a  rigid  reexamination  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  redetermination  of  what  should  constitute 
the  essential  in  the  undergraduate  training.  This  would 
doubtless  allow  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  choice 
by  the  student,  the  desirability  of  which  is  recognized  by 
the  leading  thinkers.  Here  our  schools  are  undoubtedly 
backward, 

A  further  desideratum  and  one  which  is  just  looming 
above  the  horizon  is  the  addition  of  a  fifth  year  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  in  the  form  of  a  required  year  of  resident  hospital 
service.  This,  which  has  already  been  announced  by  a 
few  schools,  will  probably  be  the  next  great  step  in  medical 
education  generally.  A  fifth  and  even  a  sixth  year  devoted 
to  hospital  work  are  now  pursued  by  most  graduates  of 
the  best  schools  voluntarily  before  they  enter  upon  private 
practise,  and  for  these  the  formal  requisition  of  a  hospital 
year  will  mean  nothing  additional.  Such  a  required  year 
will,  however,  protect  the  public  from  the  inexperience  of 
the  young  man  who  now  disdains  the  hospital  training. 

These  are  some  of  the  topics  which  are  presented,  often 
with  great  fulness,  in  the  book  before  us.  Its  elevated 
tone,  its  wise  analyses  of  existing  situations,  its  courageous 
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presentation  of  what  seems  to  its  authors  best,  its  constant 
insistence  upon  research,  and  its  confident  predictions  of 
the  course  of  future  events  all  mark  it  as  a  notable  contri¬ 
bution  to  medical  education.  They  are  indicative  too  of 
the  high  ideals  which  actuate  the  leaders  in  medical  science 
in  this  country.  The  book  raises  the  query  in  the  re¬ 
viewer’s  mind  whether  American  medical  schools  are  not 
destined  eventually  to  point  out  the  pathway  which  the 
medical  schools  of  other  countries  must  follow. 

Frederic  S.  Lee 

Columbia  University 


American  literature — By  William  J.  Long.  Boston:  Ginn  and  Company, 
1913.  xxi  -t-  481  p.  $1.35. 

Dr.  Long  has  not  called  his  American  Literature,  as  he 
has  his  similar  work  on  English  hterature,  a  textbook  for 
schools.  The  volume,  however,  is  plainly  not  intended  for 
specialists;  its  appeal  is  popular,  and  for  just  this  reason 
it  should  make  in  many  respects  the  most  acceptable  kind 
of  school  textbook.  The  work  is  unusually  well  organized 
for  school  purposes.  The  biographical  matter  is  printed 
in  type  distinct  from  that  of  the  historical  and  critical 
body  of  the  book;  the  foot-notes,  which  may  at  first 
glance  seem  rather  numerous  and  bulky  for  a  work  of  this 
type,  are  in  fact  useful  and  interesting;  there  are  adequate 
bibliographies,  very  sensibly  arranged,  lists  of  supple¬ 
mentary  readings,  and  intelligibly  framed  questions  and 
essay  subjects.  The  illustrations  are  decidedly  worth  while 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  illustrate.  These  char¬ 
acteristic  features  should  provide  a  volume  convenient  for 
both  teacher  and  student. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  interest  to  the  student,  the  volume 
is  once  more  quite  unusual;  there  is  both  sentiment  and 
personality  in  the  work,  and  not  merely  an  understanding 
of  literature,  but  a  real  literary  touch.  It  is  hard  to  over¬ 
emphasize  what  this  may  mean  to  the  youthful  student, 
who  will  respond  only  to  something  more  than  even  the 
most  accomplished  scholarship.  Dr.  Long’s  scholarship 
is  none  the  less  satisfactory  because  it  is  unobtrusive.  He 
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presents  literature  as  something  to  be  enjoyed,  as  a  personal 
resource.  This  view  is  not  new  as  a  definition,  or  sometimes 
as  a  grudging  admission;  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  we  find 
so  wholesome  a  conception  of  hterature  actually  permeating 
an  author’s  entire  treatment  of  a  subject  of  this  nature. 

It  is  Dr.  Long’s  purpose  not  merely  to  present  American 
literature  as  the  fruit  of  a  special  tradition,  but  to  foster 
a  love  of  the  nation  thru  the  Hterary  records  of  its  ideals 
and  achievements.  This  interest  in  substance  rather  than 
forms  simplifies  the  uncomfortable  task  of  making  Colonial 
literature  a  comprehensible,  not  to  say  an  acceptable  thing, 
to  the  unlearned  reader.  The  author  pictures  the  changes 
in  the  spirit  of  Colonial  America  by  happy  contrasts  of 
significant  characters  and  Hterary  works.  His  sense  of 
patriotism,  however,  has  led  him  into  some  faults  of  pro¬ 
portion;  for  instance,  the  very  lengthy  treatment  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  depicts  him  scarcely  as  a  man  of  letters,  but  as  a  politi¬ 
cian,  a  philosopher,  and  a  lover  of  his  country. 

If  there  is  one  point  to  be  specially  criticized,  it  is  that  the 
writer’s  judgments  are  sometimes  based  as  much,  ap¬ 
parently,  upon  the  personal  qualities  of  an  author  as  upon 
his  literary  product.  This  tendency  may  be  illustrated  by 
a  comparison  of  his  treatment  of  Lanier  and  of  Whitman, 
and  generally  in  his  severe  handhng  of  such  virile  writers  as 
Franklin,  Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  and  Mark  Twain.  In 
fact,  there  is  to  be  found  thruout  the  volume  a  touch  of 
didacticism.  The  work  is  in  no  sense,  however,  a  one¬ 
sided  treatment  of  the  subject;  it  has  real  critical  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  in  the  appreciations  of  important  figures, 
such  as  Emerson  and  Lowell,  it  reveals  an  admirable  sound¬ 
ness  of  judgment  not  unduly  affected  by  critical  traditions. 
The  book  is,  in  a  word,  sound,  original,  unacademic,  and 
thoroly  interesting.  H.  R.  SteevES 

Columbia  University 


History  as  past  ethics — By  Philip  Van  Ness  Myers.  Ginn  and  Company, 
1913.  $1-50. 

In  order  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  title  of  this 
book,  one  should  recall,  as  the  author  in  fact  does.  Free- 
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man’s  definition  of  history  as  “past  politics.”  The  ab¬ 
stractness  of  such  a  definition  is  at  once  apparent,  when  one 
also  recalls  Thorold  Rogers’  and  Seligman’s  books  on  The 
economic  interpretation  of  history,  or  again  Draper’s  History 
of  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe.  The  question  at 
once  arises,  can  there  not  be  a  more  concrete,  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  history  than  such  mere  abstractions  of  this  and 
that  single  aspect  of  human  life?  This  book  seems  to 
undertake  to  answer  that  question  in  the  affirmative. 
Such  a  comprehensive  history,  the  author  implies,  embody¬ 
ing  in  itself  all  the  varied  aspects  of  human  life  in  their 
mutual  relations  to  each  other,  will  be  past  ethics. 

By  the  term,  ethics,  as  used  in  the  book  there  is  evi¬ 
dently  not  meant  the  special  theoretic  science,  the  search 
for  an  ideal  standard,  by  which  all  accepted  standards  and 
all  conducts  must  necessarily  be  judged.  Nor  again  is  the 
term  used  in  the  more  loose  general  sense  of  conformance 
to  some  accepted  moral  standard  or  rules,  whatever  they 
may  be.  It  names  a  science  descriptive  of  the  actual 
changes  of  standards  and  conducts  in  the  fife  of  the  human 
race.  The  book  is  an  endeavor  to  set  forth  the  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  one  hand  of  more  comprehensive  standards, 
the  movement  of  thought  toward  the  recognition  of  a 
universal  standard,  and  on  the  other  the  growing  conform¬ 
ance  of  men  to  this  widening  standard. 

In  its  attempt  to  do  this  for  the  people  for  whom  the 
book  is  evidently  written,  the  work  seems  well  done.  The 
movement  of  the  human  race  in  this  matter  is  pictured  with 
vigor  and  attractiveness.  Illustrations  and  references  are 
abundant  and  well  chosen.  No  person  should  read  history 
without  attention  to  this  most  central  matter  of  all  human 
affairs.  Perhaps  no  better  book  can  be  suggested  to  the 
general  reader  than  this  to  fix  attention  on  this  broader 
view. 

A  criticism  and  a  difficulty  which  confronts  the  writer  of 
a  book  on  such  a  subject  may  be  pointed  out.  The  criti¬ 
cism  is  that  after  all  the  book  gives  one  an  aspect,  an  ab¬ 
stract  view  of  human  life.  The  whole  of  anything  is  not  an 
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aspect  of  it.  It  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  it,  the  concrete 
as  opposed  to  the  abstract.  One  can  not  speak  of  a  circle, 
or  a  baseball  game  as  an  aspect  of  itself.  The  circumference 
of  the  one,  the  batting,  pitching,  or  run-getting  of  the  other 
are  aspects,  abstract  phases.  Now  from  this  point  of  view 
the  book  not  only  does  not  do  what  it  attempts  to  do,  but 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  author  really  grasps  the  nature 
of  his  own  task.  Ethics,  as  in  the  book  is  implied,  is  not 
“a  phase  of  human  life.”  It  is  life  as  a  whole,  of  which  all 
descriptions  of  it  are  phases,  abstract  views  of  it.  Ethics 
in  this  sense  would  be  a  description  of  all  the  manifold 
activities  of  men  in  religion,  science,  politics,  industry,  etc., 
given  in  their  mutual  interactions,  and  seen  as  building  up 
an  organic  whole  into  an  order  in  which  each  of  these  varied 
activities  is  playing  its  part  for  furtherance  or  disaster. 
So  thru  the  ages  might  be  revealed  to  us,  if  not  “an  in¬ 
creasing  purpose  ”  perhaps  no  more  than  a  changing  order. 
Thus,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  a  growing  order  that  human 
life  reveals,  there  might  come  into  view  some  general 
principle,  to  which  the  varied  interests  and  activities  of  men 
would  be  seen  to  be  subordinating  themselves,  and  moving 
toward  some  complete  harmony.  Only  such  a  treatment 
would  deliver  history  from  the  unsatisfactory  abstractness 
of  it  as  past  politics,  or  past  economics  and  so  on,  which  the 
author  of  this  book  seeks  to  avoid. 

And  right  here  is  the  difficulty.  To  be  able  to  write 
history  as  past  ethics  in  this  sense,  requires  that  the  author 
should  “see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole;”  to  see  life’s 
varied  forms  of  activity  mutually  interacting,  where  each 
is  modified  by  each,  and  each  by  all.  It  may  be  questioned 
if  that  can  be  done  as  yet  by  any  one.  As  the  author  of  the 
suggestive  little  book.  The  great  analysis  remarks,  “What 
is  wrong  with  the  world  is  its  vastness.” 

To  imply  the  task,  as  the  author  of  History  as  past  ethics, 
tho  not  appreciating  to  the  full  its  vastness  and  com¬ 
plexity,  is  no  mean  achievement.  To  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
abstractions  of  ordinary  history  is  to  go  a  long  way  on  the 
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right  road.  If  it  be  true  that  “a  man’s  reach  should  ex¬ 
ceed  his  grasp,”  the  author  is  surely  to  be  praised. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 


An  Introduction  to  the  Social  Sciences — By  E.  S.  Bogardus.  University  of 
Southern  California  Publications.  Vol.  I,  No.  i.  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Ralston  Press,  1913.  206  p. 

This  constitutes  a  most  commendable  attempt  to  present 
in  carefully-constructed  outline  form  a  foundation  course 
in  the  social  sciences.  Teachers  of  the  specialized  social 
sciences  have  pretty  uniformly  complained  of  the  lack  of 
adequate  preparation  on  the  part  of  most  of  their  students 
in  the  broad  fundamentals  of  social  origins  and  of  social 
development.  Professor  Bogardus  evidently  believes — and 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  who  agree  with  him — that 
the  only  way  this  difficulty  can  be  met  is  by  providing  an 
introductory  course  that  will  cover  the  whole  range  of 
social  interests,  tracing  the  multiform  factors  involved  from 
their  physical,  biological  and  psychological  origins  to  their 
complex  manifestations  and  implications  in  modern  society. 

The  scope  of  such  a  course  is  necessarily  prodigious  and 
it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  any  two  persons  who 
would  be  in  complete  agreement  as  to  its  proper  method 
and  content.  But  allowing  for  minor  differences  of  opinion 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  broad  outlines  suggested 
by  Professor  Bogardus  will  command  general  acceptance. 

The  work  is  presented  in  strict  outline  form.  There  are 
twelve  chapters  each  of  which  is  divided  into  a  series  of 
related  sections  numbered  consecutively  and  with  de¬ 
scriptive  captions.  The  sections  are  in  turn  subdivided  into 
clearly  classified  and  carefully  numbered  and  lettered  sub¬ 
divisions.  The  wording  is  terse,  but  it  fortunately  escapes 
the  curse  which  seems  to  settle  on  most  outlines,  leaving 
them  full  of  suggestiveness  to  their  authors  but  shrivelling 
the  very  roots  of  that  green  quality  for  the  readers. 

The  field  traversed  is  too  vast  to  permit  anything  like 
detailed  specification.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  topics  like 
the  following  constitute  chapter  headings:  The  Field  of 
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the  Social  Sciences,  Physical  and  Geographical  Factors  in 
Social  Progress;  Biological  Factors  in  Social  Progress;  Hy¬ 
gienic  and  Eugenic  Factors  in  Social  Progress;  Economic  Fac¬ 
tors  in  Social  Progress,  etc. ,  etc.  Under  these  headings  the  sep¬ 
arate  sections  deal  with  a  range  of  subjects  running  from  the 
primitive  “self-preservation  impulses”  to  “the  social  func¬ 
tion  of  esthetics”  and  from  “man’s  relation  to  the  earth” 
to  “the  social  evil.”  Moreover,  all  the  matter  is  pertinent 
if  not  of  uniform  importance.  To  facilitate  the  use  of  the 
treatise  as  a  basis  of  class-room  work.  Professor  Bogardus 
appends  to  each  chapter  a  list  of  suggested  readings  and  a 
series  of  topics  for  special  investigation.  Almost  every 
teacher  attempting  to  use  the  book  ought  therefore  to 
find  it  possible  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions.  What  seems  of  especial  value  in  the  book  is  its  uni¬ 
form  insistence  upon  social  responsibility  and  solidarity. 

Eugene  E.  Agger 

Columbia  University 


A  General  History  of  the  World — By  Oscar  Browning.  (New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company,  1913.  799  p.  Price,  $1.50.) 

This  book  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  textbook  for  a  high- 
school  course  in  general  history.  Opening  with  the  earliest 
recorded  events  among  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babylonians, 
it  passes  in  hurried  review  the  story  of  the  ancient  Per¬ 
sians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  evolution  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  growth  and  expansion  of  modern  Europe 
down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Boer  War  in  1902.  It  is 
written  by  an  Englishman,  primarily  for  EngUsh  schools, 
and  is  therefore  saturated  with  references  to  “our  country,” 
“our  flag,”  “we,”  and  “us.” 

Two  weighty  considerations  will  militate  against  the 
use  of  Mr.  Browning’s  volume  in  American  schools.  In 
the  first  place,  it  hardly  fits  into  any  scheme  of  historical 
instruction  at  present  in  vogue  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Neither  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Seven  nor  that 
of  the  Committee  of  Five  found  any  place  in  the 
high-school  curriculum  for  a  course  in  general  history. 
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and  the  book  is  certainly  not  sufficiently  pretentious  to 
warrant  its  employment  thruout  the  four  years  or.  three 
years  planned  respectively  by  those  committees.  Instruc¬ 
tors  in  secondary  schools  will  doubtless  prefer  to  continue 
to  teach  history  by  aid  of  the  detailed  manuals  in  the 
particular  ancient,  medieval,  modern  or  American  fields. 

Then,  in  the  second  place,  American  teachers  of  history^ 
for  better  or  for  worse,  have  largely  emancipated  themselves 
from  that  narrowly  political  horizon  within  which  Mr. 
Browning’s  book  is  set.  The  greatest  problem  which  con¬ 
fronts  every  writer  of  a  textbook  in  history  is,  of  course, 
that  of  selection.  From  the  enormous  mass  of  man’s  past 
achievements — his  deeds,  thoughts,  and  words — what  shall 
be  selected  as  of  most  vital  concern  to  the  boy  and  girl? 
Mr.  Browning  has  offered  a  solution  of  the  problem  by  con¬ 
fining  himself  almost  exclusively  to  politics  and  to  war. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  permanent  cultural  contributions  of 
the  ancients  that  concern  him  as  twenty-six  dynasties  of 
Egyptian  Pharaohs,  individual  entries  concerning  all  the 
Jewish  monarchs,  constitutions  of  Cleisthenes,  Solon,  and 
Pericles,  and  the  actual  battles  by  which  Rome  acquired 
her  mastery  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  wonderful  rise  of 
philosophy,  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  which  centered 
in  the  medieval  university,  and  the  shaping,  during  the 
middle  ages,  of  institutions  and  manners  which  have  con¬ 
ditioned  our  present-day  life  are  relentlessly  supprest  in 
order  to  make  room  for  six  long,  dreary  chapters  on  the 
day-to-day  conflict  of  emperor  and  pope.  For  the  modern 
period,  there  are  no  chapters  on  the  growth  of  national¬ 
ism,  democracy,  or  material  welfare,  but  there  are  three 
chapters  on  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  one  on  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  one  on  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  one  on  the 
American  Civil  War,  one  on  the  Wars  of  Bismarck,  and 
one  on  the  South  African  War.  No  mention  whatsoever 
is  made  of  the  Hague  Conferences  and  of  the  peace  propa¬ 
ganda,  yet  three  pages  are  devoted  to  four  distinct  bom¬ 
bardments  of  Sebastopol.  That  American  teachers  of  his¬ 
tory  will  hardly  accept  such  a  proffered  solution  of  the  prob- 
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lem  of  selection  is  obvious.  Mr.  Browning’s  book  can 
scarcely  become  a  general  textbook  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  book  will  supply 
a  legitimate  demand  for  collateral  reading  and  reference 
on  topics  connected  with  international  relations  and  mili¬ 
tarism,  though  even  in  this  sphere  the  lack  of  illustrations 
and  adequate  maps  and  the  presence  of  unexplained,  tech¬ 
nical  terms  will  tell  against  its  full  utility. 

Carlton  Hayes 

Columbia  University 


It  pleases  us  mightily  to  find  books  that  deal  with  the 
logic  of  language  and  that  aim  to  restore  grammar  study  to 
its  proper  and  fundamental  place.  Of  these  we  have  at  the 
moment  two:  A  course  of  practical  English  by  E.  J.  Bailey 
of  the  Whitgift  School  and  A  first  English  grammar  by  the 
Rev.  John  E.  Wallis  of  Christs’  Hospital.  Both  books  are 
good  and  might  easily  be  used  together.  (London:  G. 
Bell  &  Sons,  1914.  182  p.  is.,  6d. ;  80  p.  is.) 

A  more  or  less  useful  collection  of  short  stories  has  been 
made  by  Miss  Margaret  Ashman  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  under  the  title  Modern  short  stories.  Among  the 
authors  represented  are  Poe,  Bjornson,  Henry  James, 
Daudet  and  Tolstoi.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1914.  437  p.  $1.25.) 

We  welcome  a  new  edition,  the  sixth  we  are  glad  to  say, 
of  the  Manual  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  by  Professor  G. 
Maspero  of  the  College  de  France.  There  has  been  no  time 
since  this  book  first  appeared  that  the  student  of  Egyptian 
history  and  art,  or  the  traveler  in  Egypt  could  dispense 
with  it.  (New  York:  P.  G.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1914.  385  p. 

$1,00.) 

In  the  Oxford  Junior  French  Series  there  appear  two 
capital  little  books  Feuilles  de  Route  1870  by  Paul 
Deroulede  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  other  a 
selection.  Mile.  Andouz  Marie-Claire  d  Villevielle  which 
was  so  widely  read  and  was  much  talked  of  on  its  appearance 
two  or  three  years  ago.  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press, 
1913.  iiop.  40c.) 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  Unhappy  In  the  September  issue  of  the  Review  a 

College  contributor  in  discussing  a  recent  book  on 

President  .  .  ,  .  .  . 

university  administration  expresses  the 

opinion  that  the  lot  of  the  college  president  is,  on  the  whole, 

much  more  unhappy  and  his  tenure  more  uncertain  than 

those  of  the  college  professor.  There  has  recently  been 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Review  an  incident  which 

serves  to  illustrate  and  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  a  newly  elected  college  president 
was  told  by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees  that  as 
soon  as  he  could  conveniently  do  so  he  must  dismiss  two 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  institution.  The 
reason  assigned  was  that  these  professors  were  disloyal. 
The  president  set  about  trying  to  discover  for  himself  in 
what  the  disloyalty  consisted.  Our  information  is  that  he 
discovered  that  the  trouble  in  one  case  was  that  a  near 
relative  of  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  had  been  refused 
his  degree  because  of  marked  deficiency  in  scholarship; 
in  the  second  case  the  trouble  appeared  to  arise  from  re¬ 
ligious  differences.  The  president  in  question,  after  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  these  facts,  explained  to  the  chairman  of 
the  trustees  that  he  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  dismissal  of  the  two 
professors  concerned. 

Much  to  the  president’s  astonishment,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  trustees  not  long  afterward,  he  was  met  by  the  de¬ 
mand  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the  board  that  he  him¬ 
self  should  resign  his  office.  Naturally  the  president  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  The  situation  thus  created  did  not  tend 
to  facilitate  the  transaction  of  college  business,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  much  business  was  transacted  for  a  con- 
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siderable  time.  After  a  little  while  knowledge  of  these 
occurrences  became  public  property,  and  public  opinion 
was  pretty  strong  and  pretty  unanimous  to  the  effect 
that  the  real  obstacle  to  the  proper  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  institution  was  the  chairman  of  the  trustees. 
It  so  happens  that  this  chairman,  by  reason  of  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  estate  from  which  the  college  received  the  larger 
part  of  its  financial  support,  was  able  to  exercise,  and  in 
fact  had  exercised,  a  controlling  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  for  some  time. 

After  about  two  months  of  friction,  the  college  presi¬ 
dent  one  evening  found  on  the  steps  of  his  house  a  formal 
communication  signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  trustees, 
notifying  him  that  his  term  as  president  would  be  terminated 
on  June  30,  1914.  A  little  inquiry  developed  the  fact 
that  a  special  meeting  of  the  trustees  had  been  called  with¬ 
out  taking  the  precaution  of  notifying  all  of  the  members 
of  the  board;  that  of  nine  trustees  only  six  were  present; 
and  that  of  these  only  four  had  voted  for  the  resolution. 
These  facts  were  promptly  made  public,  and  there  was  a 
demonstration  of  considerable  magnitude  and  vehemence 
participated  in  by  the  students,  the  faculty,  the  alumni,  and 
the  citizens  of  the  town  where  the  college  was  located. 
The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  whole  matter,  and  as  a  result  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  trustees  resigned.  The  administration  of  the 
president  was  endorsed  and  new  financial  support  was 
promised  to  the  institution.  One  of  the  engaging  remarks 
of  the  chairman  of  the  trustees  is  said  to  have  been  to  the 
effect  that  it  made  no  difference  to  him  whether  the  stu¬ 
dents  or  the  entire  faculty  remained  or  not,  since  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  rule  the  college  or  to  smash  it. 

All  of  these  things  occurred  in  an  institution  which  has 
more  than  a  thousand  students  enrolled,  a  faculty  that  con¬ 
tains  some  well  known  names,  and  rather  unusually  good 
buildings  and  grounds. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  in  the  whole 
series  of  American  colleges  and  universities,  from  Maine  to 
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California,  any  professor  has  ever  been  treated  at  any  time 
as  the  president  in  question  was  treated.  While  awaiting 
a  reply,  we  venture  again  to  call  attention  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  our  reviewer  that  the  treatment  often  accorded  to 
the  college  president  is  far  more  outrageous  than  anything 
which  has  ever  been  done,  or  even  alleged  to  have  been 
done,  in  the  case  of  a  college  professor. 

The  Carnegie  A  reading  of  the  record  of  various  sum- 

Foundation  meetings  and  other  educational  func¬ 

tions  indicates  that  the  demagogs  have 
been  quite  as  busy  as  usual  and  at  the  expense  of  the  truth — 
also  as  usual.  We  observe  that  two  often-exploded  lies 
regarding  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  are  still  iterated  and  reiterated,  sometimes  by 
persons  who  are  in  genuine  ignorance  and  sometimes  by 
persons  who  are  actuated  by  malice. 

For  purposes  of  future  reference  it  may  once  again  be 
stated : 

1.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  has  no  animosity  toward 
sectarian  colleges  and  no  criticism  to  make  of  them.  It  is 
prevented  from  extending  the  benefits  of  its  retiring  allow¬ 
ance  system  to  such  colleges  not  by  any  act  of  its  own  but 
by  the  terms  of  the  deed  of  gift  under  which  the  Foundation 
operates. 

Those  who  wish  to  criticize  Mr.  Carnegie’s  deed  of  gift 
are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  They  are  not  at  liberty  to  criticize 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  keeping  faith  with  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  for  complying  strictly  with  the  terms  of  its  charter. 

2.  The  Carnegie  Foundation  is  not  engaged  in  oppressing 
or  suppressing  small  and  struggling  colleges.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  found  itself  obliged  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
word  “College” — since  this  term  is  open  to  the  widest 
use  and  abuse  thruout  this  country — and  it  did  so  by 
accepting  the  legal  definition  as  it  exists  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Those  individuals  and  institutions  who  are  engaged 
in  getting  money  from  the  public  and  from  parents  under 
false  pretenses — this  pretense  being  that  they  maintain  a 
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real  college  and  give  a  genuine  college  education  when 
they  do  not  and  can  not — are  the  ones  to  criticize  in  this 
respect.  An  institution  may  be  both  small  and  struggling, 
and  still  be  a  real  college.  An  institution  may  be  both 
big  and  prosperous,  and  not  be  a  college  at  all. 

In  this  connection  we  commend,  particularly  to  New 
Yorkers,  the  perusal  of  a  leading  article  entitled  A  live 
wire,  which  appeared  in  The  Dial  (Chicago)  for  July  16, 
1914. 


James  M.  Green-  "fhe  sudden  death  on  August  i  last  of 
Mr.  Greenwood,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the 
public  schools  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  removes 
a  noble  and  notable  figure  from  American  education  and 
marks  the  passing  of  a  typical  American  of  the  old  and  fine 
school.  Mr.  Greenwood  was  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  an 
omnivorous  reader,  an  independent  thinker,  a  real  philoso¬ 
pher;  but  above  and  beyond  all  these,  he  was  a  personality. 
Only  Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  and  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maxwell  of  New  York  are  left  of  the  genuinely  great 
group  of  educational  leaders  who  shaped  our  thinking  and 
our  administrative  policies  during  this  generation  which 
begun  about  1885.  We  have  sound  and  useful  men  in  the 
younger  ranks,  but  as  yet  none  who  is  at  all  in  the  same  class 
with  Harris,  Eliot,  Greenwood,  Soldan,  Maxwell,  Canfield 
and  those  who  were  grouped  about  them.  Mr.  Greenwood 
read  more  genuine  books  each  year  than  the  city  super¬ 
intendent  of  today  reads  in  his  whole  lifetime.  The  latest 
twaddle  and  the  trashy,  ill-written  magazines  did  not 
interest  him:  he  read  books — books  on  philosophy,  law, 
theology,  history,  economics.  Moreover,  he  read  not  to 
repeat  and  to  imitate,  but  to  reflect  and  to  inspire  others. 
His  lovable  personality,  his  tender  heart,  his  rugged  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  his  unbending  integrity  united  to  make  Mr. 
Greenwood  a  truly  great  American. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Educational  Review 
in  1891  Mr.  Greenwood  has  been  a  constant  and  highly 
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valued  contributor.  In  losing  him,  we  lose  a  dear  friend 
and  companion. 


To  that  limited  number  of  Americans  who  are  convinced 
of  the  superiority  of  European  university  conditions  to 
those  prevaihng  in  America,  we  commend  the  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  an  article  entitled  “The  university  of  Bristol:  a 
statement  regarding  certain  events,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Athenaeum,  London,  for  April  4,  1914,  pages  528-9. 


The  terrible  war  which  is  raging  in  Europe  ought  to  make 
teachers  and  parents  pause.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  oc¬ 
curred  before  in  human  history.  From  one  point  of  view  it 
marks  the  downfall  of  civilization  and  the  utter  collapse  of 
all  that  for  which  universities  and  colleges  and  schools  are 
laboring.  From  another,  it  marks  the  definite  passing  of 
the  old  and  discredited  order  of  militarism,  of  absolutism,  of 
secret  treaties  and  of  entangling  alliances.  Time  will  soon 
tell  which  point  of  view  is  the  true  one. 


Once  again  we  heartily  commend  the  Unpopular  Review. 
It  stimulates  clear  thinking,  it  detests  shams  and  hypocrisies, 
and  it  is  written  in  capital  English.  Why  not  discontinue 
the  subscription  for  some  trash,  and  take  the  Unpopular 
Review  in  its  place? 


NOTICE— All  notices  of  RENEWAL  and  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 
must  reach  the  New  York  office  on  the  i8th  of  the  month  pre¬ 
ceding  issue  to  be  effective  in  the  mailing  list  of  that  issue. 
Subscriptions  are  promptly  discontinued  at  expiration. 


